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MY LOST ARGOSIE. 


BY E. L. C. 














Silent I sit, and alone, 
Alone by Time’s turbulent sea, 
On the shore, where with murmur and moan 
Break the waves o’er my Lost Argosie. 
Lost, lost, mid the glory and sheen 
Of August, queen month of the year! 
Hearts bloomed in her presence serene— 
Then faded to yellow and sere. 
Far down, fathoms deep ‘neath the waves 
Of Time’s restless and turbulent sea, 
Mid the heart-wrecks that strew the dark caves, 
Sank forever my Lost Argosie. 
Sank down with its freightage of gems, 
The rarest by eye ever seen; 
Fraught with light from the soul’s mystic realms, 
All aglow with their beauty and sheen. 
Yet above the wild moan of the waves, 
As they break on the shore of Time's sea, 
Comes up from its coral-wreathed caves 
A voice from my Lost Argosie. 
Angel-toned, as a voice from the skies, 
Ring its accents of comfort and cheer, 
As the shadow at morning light flies, 
It dispels from my heart every fear. 
“Floating on, floating on,” soit sung, 
‘Past the flow of Time’s turbulent sea 
To the shore of the land where is flung 
No shade o’er thy Lost Argosie. 
“But o’er it, in glory and love 
Beams the sun of that wonderful world, 
Life-giving and soft as the dove, 
That broods o’er her young with wings furled.” 
So in patience and hope I abide, 
By the shore of Time’s turbulent sea, 
Awaiting the outgoing tide, 
To sail to my Lost Argosie. 
—Montreal, Canada. 








THE MORAL FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I wish that every advocate of Woman 
Suffrage would carefully read the article in 
the Nation for April 26, entitled ‘‘Majority 
Government.” It deals with theoretical and 
practical questions of great importance, 
about which many people have never thought 
at all; it is able in statement and not bitter; 
and though its conclusions are a little vague, 
yet there is an honesty about that, for they 
concern questions which the ‘“‘logic of 
events” has not yet fully worked out. 
The article is vitiated here and there, to my 
thinking, by the Federalist attitude,—the 
assumption, that is, that government exists 
more for the protection of property than of 
persons. I hold the opposite view, that 
government exists first fo protect persons 
and only secondarily to defend property. 
In any argument springing, as this does, 
from the condition of things brought about 
by negro suffrage, this difference of attitude 
is quite important; but this is not, after all, 
the main question at stake. 

There is no doubt that, as the Nation ad- 
mits, many honest people, who think Pres- 
ident Hayes’ Southern policy the only one 
constitutionally open to him, are yet dissat- 
isfied with its immediate workings. In 
South Carolina, it seems altogether proba- 
ble—though, in my judgment, not quite 
certain,—that Governor Chamberlain was 
legally re-elected. If so, then the choice of 
& majority has been set aside, and the rule 
of a minority substituted. It is an impor- 
tant fact for women to consider; because, if 
a majority of men can be controlled by a 
minority of men, conld not a majority con- 
sisting of women be still more easily con- 
trolled by a minority consisting of men? 
The Nation does not carry the application 
so far, but Ido. For it is more for the in- 
terest of advocates of Woman Suffrage to 
study the ultimate results of their doctrines, 





than it is for the interest of any one else to 
criticize them. 

First, itis to be noticed, that by the im- 
plied admission of the Nation itself, it is 
not for want of physical power that the Re- 
publican party has failed to support itself 
in South Carolina. Asa matter of fact, in 
the simplest meaning of the word, the Re- 
publican party, or the party made up main- 
ly of colored voters, has had the physical 
power on its side, all along. 1n South 
Carolina, the blacks outnumber the whites; 
they are probably stronger, man for man. 
Moreover, even counting in that strength 
which comes from arms and orgunization, 
they have had in their hands, for years, the 
funds of the State, the militia and police 
organizations and the State arms. These 
have seemingly given them a great advan- 
tage, in physical resources. Where then 
were they at disadvantage? What was their 
ground of inferiority? It was, that they 
were wanting in educated brain, in person- 
al property, and in the habit of self-confi- 
dence. 

And this is what, as I said, the Nation 
virtually admits. For though at first it 
speaks as if ‘‘physical force” were the 
thing wanting to the Republican party in 
South Carolina, it soon and without special 
explanation, substitutes for this quite anoth- 
er phrase. It says of the word ‘‘majority” 
that ‘‘although it means legally and from 
the philanthropic view of politics the numer- 
ical majority of voters, yet for the practical 
purpose of preserving social order it means, 
and has always meant, a majority of tax- 
payers, or a majority containing a fair rep- 
resentation of the intelligence, sagacity, and 
social and political experience of the popu- 
lation.” 

This then is the kind of majority that 
ought to prevail, and must ultimately pre- 
vail, according to the Nation ; and this 
quite abandons the claim, for this supposed 
majority, of greater physical strength. In- 
deed it brings us to this important point; 
that the present result in South Carolina is 
not a triumph of bodily strength over weak- 
ness, but, on the contrary, of brains over 
bodily strength. And however this reason- 
ing affects the condition of South Carolina, 
—which is not here my immediate question 
—it certainly affects, in a very important 
degree, the argument for Woman Suffrage. 
If the ultimate source of political power is 
muscle, as is often maintained, then Woman 
Suffrage is illogical; but if the ultimate 
source of political power is, as the Nation 
implies, ‘‘the intelligence, sagacity, and so- 
cial and political experience of the popula- 
tion,” then the claims déf women are not 
impaired. For we rest our case on the 
ground that women equal men on these 
points, except in regard to political exper- 
ience, which is a thing only to be acquired 
by practice. 

So the showing of the Nation is, on the 
whole, favorable to women. It looks in the 
direction of Mr. Bagehot’s theory that brains 
now outweigh muscle, in government. Just 
in proportion as man becomes civilized, and 
comes to recognize laws as habitually bind- 
ing, does the power of mere brute force 
weaken. In a savage state, the ruler of the 
people must be physically as well as men- 
tally the strongest; in a civilized state, the 
commander-in-chief may be physically the 
weakest person in the army. The English 
military power is no less powerful for obey- 
ing the orders of a queen. The experience 
of South Carolina does not vindicate, but 
refutes, the theory that muscle is the ruling 
power. It shows that an educated minority 
is more than a match for an ignorant ma- 
jority, even though this be physically 
stronger. Whether this forebodes good or 
evil to South Carolina, is not now the ques- 
tion; but so far as Woman Suffrage is con- 
cerned, the moral is rather in its favor than 
against it. T. W. H. 

TO THE GIRLS. 


A young man may lapse from virtue, but 
his sin is forgiven on promise of reforma- 
tion. And yet this reformed sinner is among 
the very first to cast reflections upon one of 
the opposite sex whom siander has chosen 
foravictim. When a woman isto be dragged 
in the mire, no proof of wrong-doing seems 
necessary to blacken her character; suspi- 
cion alone is ample excuse for malicious 
tongues. Seme young men who possess 
few good qualities in themselves, expect a 
high standard ef virtue in the ether sex. 
Young men of bad habits and fast tenden- 
cies seldom or never marry a girl of their 
own sort, but demand a wife above suspi- 
cion. So, pure, sweet women, kept from 
the touch of evil through girlhood, give 
themselves, with all their costly dower of 
womanhood, into the keeping of men who 
in base associations have learned to under- 
value all that belongs to them. Such wo- 





men too often find no place for repentance 
in the sad after-years. There is but one 
way out of this, and that is for you, young 
women, to require in associations and in 
marriage, purity for purity, sobriety for 
sobriety, honor for honor. 

There is no reason why the young men of 
this nominally Christian land should not be 
just as virtuous as its young women. If the 
loss of your society be the price they are 
forced to pay for vice, they will not pay it. 

This is plain, sensible talk, and ought to 
be heeded by all our girls and boys, till the 
much needed reformation is fully establish- 
ed. Too much of the happiness or misery 
of our children depends on this question 
for it to pass without producing deep reflec- 
tion and action in the right direction. 

Middleton, Mass. M. G. R, 

—_———""""" et Geo 


A MOTHER’S HEART---EVA VICKERY. 


Epirors JOURNAL:—I notice in your last 
issue a poem entitled ‘‘A Mother’s Heart” 
copied from Macmillan. Other papers have 
copied it also. How Macmillan came by it 
I do not know, but it is the work of one of 
your own contributors, now dead, a young 
lady, Miss Eva Vickery, who contributed 
often to your paper over the name of 
‘**Vane” and also to the Golden Rule. Some 
of her poems have been quite extensively 
copied without her getting due credit for 
them, and I felt thatthe copying from Mac- 
millan implied an English origin to a really 
beautiful poem, which I should like to see 
ascribed to its true source. I have in my 
possession the original manuscript. 

E. M 





ANNE WHITNEY’S MODEL OF CHARLES 
SUMNER’S STATUE. 


I heard that among the many models of- 
fered for the statue of our great Senator, 
Miss Whitney’s had obtained the highest 
prize; and when I saw it, I felt that the 
honor was well deserved. 

The mere outlines are exceedingly artistic. 
The costume is in the modern style, such as 
Mr. Sumner was accustomed to wear; but 
the easy position of the figure, and the care- 
less manner in which the folds of the coat 
fall, produce an effect decidedly graceful. 
But cleverness in the details constitute a 
small portion of the merit of this noble 
work. The whole figure is permeated with 
the character of the man. The refined, 
scholarly gentleman sits before you, and his 
attitude and face express the serene strength 
of a pure, enlightened conscience, satisfied 
with the performance of duty, and free from 
anxiety about the consequences. 

The sculptor was all the more likely to 
infuse the soul of this great, good man into 
a model for his statue, because, through all 
the long struggle for the supremacy of rfght 
over might, she fully sympathized with his 
reverence for those principles of justice, for 
the advancement of which he lived and died. 
I say he died for those principles, because 
he was as truly murdered by the spirit of 
despotism, as was Abraham Lincoln; though 
Mr. Sumner’s martyrdom was by the slow 
process of lingering torture. 

It is very strange that Miss Whitney was 
not appointed to make the statue she had 
planned so grandly. The committee had an 
undoubted right to set aside all the models, 
and to have awarded no prizes; but having 
pronounced her model to be the best, and 
worthy of the highest prize, it seems to me 
it would have been an act of simple justice 
and common honesty to have given her an 
order for making the statue. Had she been 
a man, the great merit of her model would 
doubtless have settled the question in its 
favor. The objection was in fact raised 
that a female artist could not have a chance 
to become well skilled in the structure of a 
masculine figure. But those who are ac- 
quainted with the methods pursued in Eu- 
ropean Schools of Art are well aware that 
the men and women who study there, have 
ample opportunities to understand the an- 
atomical structure of the human frame, both 
in its masculine and feminine forms. 

Miss Whitney had along and thorough 
training in those schools; and her noble 
statues of Samuel Adams and Charles Sum- 
ner, sufficiently prove her anatomical knowl. 
edge by the manly structure of their exter- 
nal forms, while genius for her Art is de- 
cidedly indicated by the infusion of their 
characters into their images. 

I should be sorry to have a woman fav- 
ored in any department of Art or Science, 
merely because she is a woman, but when 
she fairly distances competition in her ef- 
forts, it is surely ungenerous and unjust to 
make her womanhood a plea for setting aside 
her claims. It is no credit to Massachusetts 
that she should act the part of a stepmother 
toa daughter so gifted as Anne Whitney; 
for rarely is there found so much native 


genius and well-trained skill combined with 

straight-forward energy and earnestness of 

purpose. L. Marta Carp. 
Se ed 


ANNE WHITNEY’S SCULPTURE. 





The most interesting productions of mod- 
ern sculpture which we have lately seen, are 
two heads by Miss Anne Whitney, modelled 
by her during her last visit to France, at 
the little village where Edouard Frere re- 
sides, and in which he has found the models 
for his charming genre pictures. 

One of these heads is of a very young 
girl, full of the wild, free beauty of the 
forest and field, with instinct, passion and 
power within, but undeveloped by culture 
and unspoiled by convention. It is as nat- 
ural and free as the famous boy with the 
goose, and, as has been well said, you feel 
it is ‘‘Greek, with the best modern French 
art added.” 

The other is the head of an old woman, 
whose life has impressed its lines on every 
feature; a simple, healthy life, perhaps, but 
yet the story is told, and you feel the con- 
trast between the incoming and outgoing 
spirit in the flesh. 

The peculiarity of Miss Whitney’s power 
is shown in these two heads, in their blended 
idealism and realism. They are full of 
nature, but it is nature seen with the eye 
of a poet and a thinker, who has seen depths 
of meaning in these human faces, of which 
the persons themselves were unconscious, 
and of which they look still unconscious, 
only awakening the thought in the beholder. 
This is art, and all smoothness of manipu- 
lation, sentimentality of expression, or mere 
skill in technique is nothing in comparison 
with it. c. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN, 





The Sunday Meetings for Women held 
their closing session last Sunday afternoon, 
the 29th inst., at 4 Park St. 

On this occasion the order of exercises 
was arranged as a kind of mental picnic, 
Dr. Harriet Clisby introducing, by way of 
preliminary, a short essay on ‘The liberty 
of the heart.” This was followed by ap- 
propriate words, both in prose and song, 
by members present. Miss Wellman’s ren- 
dering of ‘‘A Woman’s Conclusions” was 
especially felicitous, as well as the sturdy 
suggestiveness of Mrs. Diaz’s well-directed 
remarks on ‘‘Digging.”’ 

The characteristic element of the meeting 
was that earnestness of purpose which has 
grown with its growth, and deepened, as 
the members more and more realized the 
significance of the quest for which they 
united. A quest for rightness of thought, 
for rightness of spirit, which should flower 
in vightnens of Life. 

One of the greatest charms of this gath- 
ering lay in its spontaneity, in an atmos- 
phere free from artificial stimulus, and 
healthful through this purification. Souls 
stood in their primary relationship of sis- 
terly helpfulness, and in recognition of the 
divine wideness of such relationship. Every 
woman realized that she had an active inter- 
est in the work of progress before her; that 
the simplest word was as welcome as the 
most gifted and elaborate. All seemed to 
be enthusiastically inspired by the expand- 
ing meaning of their work, looking forward 
to the time when it should take on a more 
substantial and enduring form, and find ex- 
pression in more definite organization. Be- 
fore the ‘‘last words” of kindly greetin 
were spoken, it was unanimously decid 
to consider the question of such permanent 
organization, in a meeting to be held a fort- 
night hence, May 13, at 3 o’clock Pp. M., 
where all women interested are invited to 
be present. Cc. 
TO THE WOMEN OF NEW YORK. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—The Lockport (N. 
Y.) Journal of April 12, makes the follow- 
ing important announcement in its leading 
editorial :— 

MUNICIPAL REFORM. 

There is a vital question of municipal re- 
form now before the Legislature of this 
State. It provides for a Board of Finance, 
to be composed of tax-payers, to be elected 
only by the votes of ‘tax-payers and rent- 
payers. 

s a rule, the financial affairs of Lockport 
have been managed by both parties econom- 
ically, as compared with most of the other 
cities of the State, but the amendment is an 
important one, and we trust it will prevail in 
the Legislature, be ratified, and become a 
part of the State Constitution. There should 
be some conservative power to obstruct and 
prevent needless expenditure, and see that 
all the money expended is judiciously ap- 
plied. 

Who are these ‘‘tax-payers and rent-pay- 
ers”? re they the citizens, men and women, 
or only the privileged sex? This is a ques- 
tion of vital importance to every woman. 
Iam surprised that the word ‘‘male” is not 
prefixed, but, from previous legislation, we 
have reason to fear that women are exclud- 
ed. 
Glaring injustice is often the best argu- 
ment for reform. A SUBSCRIBER. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. EvizaBeTH Capy STANTON will have 
an article on ‘‘Babies” in the forthcoming 
new book, entitled ‘‘Buckeye Cookery and 
Practical Housekeeping.” 

Miss Emma Apporr visited the National 
Soldiers’ Home, at Dayton, O., last Sunday 
afternoon, and sang several ballads to the 
sick soldiers in the hospital. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, who has been 
so successfully working with Moody and 
Sankey, is to deliver the Baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the graduating class at Lasell Sem- 
inary next June. 

Mrs. M’Crary, wife of the new Secreta- 
ry of War,’is a devoted wife and mother, 
possessing all the domestic virtues. She is 
also an ardent advocate for the honorable 
advancement of Woman. 

Mrs. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE is said to be 
the oldest woman editor in the country. A 
native of Newport, N. H.. she removed to 
Boston, when she was thirty-three, and con- 
ducted T’he Ladies’ Magazine for nine or ten 
years, until it was united with Zhe Lady’s 
Book in Philadelphia. She went to that 
city, became the literary editor of the con- 
solidated magazine, and has held the posi- 
tion ever since. Sheis now eighty two—a 
rival of Bryant in age and service—still vig- 
orous in body and strong in mind, and able 
to do a great deal of hard work. 

Miss Ransom, whose portrait of General 
Thomas excited so much criticism in the 
art world, has received a commission from 
a Florida gentleman—Dr. Nicholls—to paint 
the portraits of all the Presidents of the 
United States and their wives. Most of the 
portraits are to be bust pictures, and will 
have to be copied from the best originals ex- 
tant, as Grant is the only living ex-Presi- 
dent. The portrait of Washington is to be 
copied from Gilbert Stuart's original in the 
Boston Museum. The work of painting all 
the portraits is to occupy ten years’ time, 
and she will receive $10,000 for the whole. 

Miss MINNA ScCHELLHORN, who has been 
educated as a kindergartner by Freebel 
himself, celebrated as such, her twenty-fifth 
jubilee year, on Nov. 3d, 1876. The com- 
mittee of the German Freebelverband (Union) 
presented her with an elegant Album; the 
Grand Duchess of Weimar, with a valu- 
able medallion, and the 1130 pupils who 
have been educated by her in the Kinder- 
garten and in the seminary during these 
years, with alarge number of different jubi- 
lee gifts. A successful festival, attended 
by the celebrities of Weimar, terminated 
this celebration, by which the twenty-five 
years faithful work of a woman in the cause 
of Freebel was to be honored. 

Mrs. Hayess, it is said, had no intimate 
friends among her schoolmates. One of 
these says of her, ‘‘She was generally kind 
and popular, but not excessively fond of 
any one. She was always self-reliant and 
capable, and I think has retained these 
characteristics. 1 met her several years ago 
for the first time after we had parted at 
school, and she did not seem to have changed 
a particle. I said to her,‘Why, you are the 
same Lucy as cf old.’ ‘Why shouldn’t I 
be?’ was her laughing reply. Then she 
told the number and names of her children 
on her fingers, and the laughter was changed 
to tears as we talked over the friends who 
were no more. It it just like Lucy to go to 
the Foundry Church. She always despised 
shams and ostentation.” 

Mxs. Myra Garnes, the heroine of one 
of the most protracted law-suits ever known 
in America, isa little black-eyed lady of 
over seventy, who still retains traces of for- 
mer uncommon beauty. She is well-edu- 
cated, quick and courageous. Her long and 
varied experience in the law courts has giv- 
en her a legal education of no mean char- 
acter. On several occasions, and notably in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1861, she has pleaded her own cause person- 
ally, and with remarkable success. Though, 
at the time of Gen. Gaines’s death, a wealthy 
woman, she has often been in financial 
straits, for she has spent several large fer- 
tunes in prosecuting her claims. The writer 
has often seen her, as recently as 1871, walk- 
ing the streets of New Orleans in the plain- 
est clothes, and with her inevitable little 
black bag on her arm, looking far more like 
a cook in search of a place than like the 
heiress to $35,000,000. The preperty now 
known as the Houmas Plantations, and be- 
longing to Mr. John Burnside of New Or- 
leans, was at one time part of the Gaines 
estate, and was sold, with the slaves on it, 
to Gen. Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, 
in 1812, for $500,000. When Mrs. Gaines 
succeeds in getting possession of ail the pro- 
perty awarded her, she will be the wealthi- 
est person in New Orleans, and perhaps the 
richest woman in the world. 


er 
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MODERN AMAZONS. 


Epritors JouRNAL:—In a recent number 
of one of the daily papers of Paris, L’ Esta- 
fette, I found the acompanying article, 
which I send to yeu as an interesting bit of 
testimony to the ability of Woman to accom- 
plish whatever she seriously attempts. I 
have thought it well to translate for you 
the entire article, its prefaced apology, and 
the illogical fiual reflections. 

CuarLorre B. WILBOUR. 

Paris, April, 1877. 

The old soldier of the First Empire is a 
type that begins to be lost, and when a vet- 
eran of the great wars disappears, we feel, 
in spite of ourselves, a pang of the heart, 
in comparing what was done by him, with 
what is done today. Yesterday I chanced 
to fall upon this little, simple item: . 

“An old vivandiere of the First Empire 
has just died at Saint Etienne de Bouvray. 
Corinne Krestener was one hundred and 
ten (110) years old, and had served twenty- 
two years in the French army. This brave 
old woman received three wounds on the 
battle-field of Waterloo; these wounds 
.were eloquent, and touched me deeply. 
Corinne Krestener has brought to memory 
a number of others consigned to obscurity 
whom it seems right to draw from forget- 
fulness.” 

I make haste to say, that in recalling the 
deeds of some companions of Corinne, my 
intentiun is not to teach with the legislature 
of Sparta, that women ought to participate 
in the exercises and privileges of men; my 
dream is not like that of Plato fer his Re- 
public, that women should be admitted to 
the government of the State and to the 
command of armies. God be thanked that 
the duties assigned to Woman are higher 
than these, and far better do we love to sce 
her practicing the domestic virtues than 
bearing such burdens. However, I relate 
the exploits of these heroines, and a 
hend how they must have stimulated to 
heroic deeds those who were associated 
with them, and I have not the courage to 
reproach their sex that they placed love of 
country above all other sentiments. These 
women are all French women, the chosen 
of the century, and their short biographies 
are above all comment. 

Marie Schellinek, born in 1756, was en- 
rolled in Ghent, with the volunteers of the 
Republic in March, 1792. This heroic 
woman received six wounds at Jemmopes. 
She took part, after this, in the German 
campaign, and was struck down by a ball 
on the battle-field of Austerlitz. On the 
discovery of her sex by the accident, Napo- 
lean made her a Lieutenant, and, with his 
own hand, decorated her with the insignia 
of ‘‘The Legion of Honor.” She was re- 
tired in 1807 and died in 1840. 

Angelique Duchemin entered, in 1792, 
the 4th regiment of Light Infantry. Agile 
and fearless, full of energy and courage, 
she was the second in line at the attack of 
The Bridge of Gosco, and received the 
grade of Sargeant. At the siege of Calvi 
she was wounded and promoted to the of- 
fice of Lieutenant. Declared incapacitated 
for service, she received the cross of ‘‘The 
Legion of Honor,” and by a ayo excep- 
tion was admitted to the ‘‘Hotel-des Inva- 
lides,”” where she died in 1859. 

Those who frequented Anteuil, in 1845, 
may recall meeting often, at the entrance of 
the avenue, a woman of slight figure, but 
with a masculine face, of great energy. 
She was about seventy years old, and was 
always dressed ina very noticeable dress. 
This woman wore the decoration of The 
Legion of Honor, which Napoleon had put 
upon her bosom on the evening of the bat- 
tle of Eylau. She wascalled Breton-Double, 
served in the Grand Army, and became a 
Sargeant. She followed her husband, Gen- 
eral Breton-Double, to the battle-field, and 
lost him at Waterloo, in the engagement at 
the farm of the Quatre Bras. She was 
wounded at Friedland, and at the Quatre 
Bras, where her leg was broken by a ball. 
She was takén upand made prisoner by the 
English, and carried to Ireland, where the 
ball was extracted. In 1816 she returned 
to France and made good her right to a 
triple pension, as the widow of an officer 
who fell in battle, as an officer, and as a 
member of the Legion of Honor. 

Regula Engel was the daughter of a 
Swiss guard, married a colonel, Florian 
Engel, and by the union had twenty-one 
children. These did not prevent this ex- 
traordinary woman from taking part in all 
the adventures of her husband, even to the 
fall of the Empire.. At Amerstaedt, at 
Pulstack, and at Eylau, she was found 
fighting at his side, at the head of the 4th 
Regiment of Chasseurs. After Tilsitt the 
4th Chasseurs were ordered into Spain, and 
Regula saw fall, before her eyes, her son 
Conrad. In 1809 she was in the army of 
the Danube. 

On the day of the birth of the King of 
Reme, Regula gave birth to her twenty-first 
child, who was held at the baptismal font 
by the Imperial pair. In 1811 and in 1813 
she followed her husband into Spain and 
Germany. At Leipzig they were sur- 
rounded, but together escaped to Strasboug. 
Regula and her husband followed the Em- 
peror to Elba and accompanied him on his 
triumphal return to Paris. In the combat 
with the Duke of Angouleme, one of her 
sons fell by her side; her husband and two 
other sons were killed at Waterloo; she was 
wounded and taken to the hospital at 
Brussels, then to the ‘Hotel Dieu,” 
Paris, where King Frederic William visited 
this remarkable woman. The Bourbons 
refused the pension which her service 
merited, and she ended her days at Zurich. 

Our last history is beyond question the 
most singular. It isof one Therese, who 
died at Paris in 1861, aged eighty-four years. 
pm — in 1793, the Allobrogian Le- 

on, then “see at the siege of Toulon, 
where she distinguished herself by her 
bravery. Her frankness and liberty of 
— won fer her the appellation of Sans- 

ene 


Napoleon, after he became First Consul, 
often recalled an apostrophe she addressed 
to him at Toulon, when he was General of 
Artillery. After the taking of Toulon, 
Therese entered the 15th dragoons. She 


took part in the campaign of Catalonia. 
At this date was issued a decree by the 
Committee of Public Safety, banishing wo- 
men from the army of the Republic. But 
our woman-dragoon had distinguished her- 
self by such exploits that an exception was 
made in her favor. She took be in the 
campaign of Northern Italy, and after five 
years of Military service, obtained a modest 
pension of 200 francs, with which she went 
to live, in the year 1800, at Montelimart. 
But the hum-drum life of a little town soon 
became tiresome to our heroine; she returned 
to the service, and entered the 3d Dragoons, 
then garrisoned at Paris. The Empress 
Josephine desired to see her, and sent a 
command for her to visit her. Therese 
made her visit in uniform, on horseback, at 
St. Cloud. Josephine then made her the 
offer of a living at St. Cloud as the pen- 
sioner of the First Consul, Napoleon having 
recognized her as his dragoon sans-gene, of 
the seige of Toulon. Therese was not lon 
in taking up again her life of military ad- 
venture. She made the campaigns of 1805 
and 1806, and that of 1810, at which time 
she fell, while in Spain, into the hands of 
the guerillas. In 1814 she returned to the 
service and did not again retire until after 
Waterloo. During her life in the army, she 
received one gun-shot and four sword 
wounds; she had five horses killed under 
her. Single-handed she rescued General 
Roguey, who had been taken prisoner by a 
company of cavalry. After Waterloo, 
Therese entered the hospital of Enghien, 
and there received a ane pene which 
was increased under Louis Napoleon, by his 
direct order. 

In presenting these short biographies, I 
have no intention to attempt to revive, by 
such extraordinary instances of heroism, 
the days of the Amazons. Woman has 
other duties than that of appearing on the 
battle-field. She has children to rear, which 
is her method of defending and protecting 
her country. She it is who should, in their 
young years, teach the little ones love of 
country, which makes the greatness of a 
people. This sentiment is obscure and dor- 
mant in these times of selfish interests. To 
Woman is reserved the glorious task of 
awakening it. 





THE CAUSE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mrs. A. W. H. Howard, of Georgetown, 
Mass., gives the following interesting ac- 
count of the Suffrage movement in this 
State in the editorial columns of the Phil- 
adelphia Press: — 

Boston, April 17.—We, the Women Suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts, have had our an- 
nual defeat in the Legislature. We had 
ten thousand petitioners in favor of the re- 
form, while in the whole State there were 
but four persons who felt moved to re- 
monstrate against it. The result shows the 
reverence in which the sacred right of peti- 
tion is held by our great and general court. 
The proposition to amend the State consti- 
tution by conferring the right to vote, ir- 
respective of sex, was passed in the Senate 
by a majorly of five, while in the House 
the bill for Municipal Suffrage for women 
was defeated by a majority of twenty. 
Among the votes recorded against the meas- 
ure are thirty-four from Bosten; thus to 
Boston, which furnishes one-half the crim- 
inals of the Commonwealth, the defeat of 
the State on this question is due. Boston 
evidently needs conversion. I am glad 
Moody is here. If the thousands who 
throng his tabernacle are converted to a be- 
lief in the true Gospel, which declares that 
in Christ Jesus there is ‘‘neither male nor 
female,”’ we shall expect a better vote from 
Boston next year. The position of the 
clergy is very curious. After the Free 
Masons and Odd Fellows have captured 
nearly all the men of their congregations, 
itis simply suicidal for them to snub the 
women who keep their prayer-meetings and 
“sociables” alive, and on whose ‘Caudle 
lectures” they depend for the payment of 
their salaries. Yet this is precisely the posi- 
tion of the Orthodox Congregational clergy. 
I know a town in Essex county where a 
clergyman, who had just been settled, told 
his people, in his first sermon to them, that 
he should be glad under all circumstances 
to go to their homes when summoned, and 
they must not be afraid to confide in him 
Hoge & for if he could not agree with them, 
he should always sympathize with them. 
Acting in good faith upon this declaration, 
a lady, a church member in good and regu- 
lar standing, invited him on the Monday 
following this sermon to call at her house 
and open a Woman Suffrage meeting with 
prayer. That she might not put his prin- 
ciples to a severe test, she told him the wo- 
men of his church and society were largely 
interested inthe movement. Shealso added 
that she had been mortified by the position 
of the Church and clergy on the slavery 

uestion, and had a sentiment about having 
this, the first Woman Suffragist meeting 
ever held in the town, opened with prayer 
byaclergyman. She invited him to remain 
and deliberate with them, ‘‘as a citizen,” 
afterwards if he chose, but only made a 
point of the opening prayer, and the man 
refused to come, even for the purpose of 
offering prayer. 

Now, admitting the woman and her com- 
panions were wrongin their political aspira- 
tions, after his own public declarations, and 
with all the attention there is paid to sinners 
now-a-days, was it not clearly his duty to 
go, especially if requested, and labor as 
well as pray with them? Did he not pro- 
fess to follow a Master who came “‘not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance?” What would have become of those 
women had they died that night, with all 
their errors on their heads, just after a 
clergyman had refused to pray with them? 
And what do you supposs will become of 
such a man, any way? 

_I think Rev. Joseph Cook would do more 
good in Boston by advocating the equality 
of the sexes than by his extravazant tirades 
against Theodore Parker (a Woman’s rights 
man, as you know), who so fearlessly held 
the New England conscience to the test of 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule during the dark days of the enforce- 
ment of the fugitive-slave law. Orthodox 





though I am, I listen to strictures upon 





Parker by my own denomination with 
the feeling which Sainte-Beuve expresses 
towards the critics of an eminent French 
woman. She was, he declares, so superior 
to her detractors, that he never listened to 
their disparaging statements without a pro- 
found conviction that they would gain im- 
measurably by changing places with her. 
If, as I believe, ‘‘Inasmuch as = did it 
unto one of the'least of these, my disciples,” 
is our Saviour’s passport to the bliss of 
Heaven, I know that the pearly gates swung 
widely open for Theodore Parker. 

Wendell Phillips, Miss Beedy, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Lucy Stone ap- 

ared before the Legislative committee in 
avor of Woman Suffrage, and the quartet 
opposing it were Colonel Russell H. Con- 
well. Horace Canfield, Mrs. Burney, and 
Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce. They gave us some 
unique specimens of oratory, which con- 
trasted sharply with the clear logic and 
brilliant periods of the advecates of the 


cause. 

Mr. Canfield had the following: ‘‘Wo- 
men, by a participation in public affairs, 
Mr. Speaker, can contribute nothing of 
value to the State, but they can bring incal- 
culable injuries upon society.” He also 
made the astounding assertion that ‘‘if wo- 
men were granted a —— in public affairs 
by the side of their husbands, they would 
become estranged from their family.” Col- 
onel Conwell declared that “‘if chu- 
setts should give the ballot to women, she 
might justly lose the respect of other 
States—yes, the respect of the civilized 
world.” Is not that heartrending? Doyou 
wonder that Massacausetts 

Stands shivering on the brink, 
And fears to launch away? 

Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce isa talented woman, 
well known in social, literary, and political 
circles. She has presented papers and plans, 
on overturning and building up various 
things to a Woman's Parliament and toa 
Woman’s Congress. She once gave a course 
of political lectures in Boston, in which, 
with even more than the usual hopefulness 
of her sex, she discussed ‘“The Regeneration 
of the Democratic Party.” In the spring 
of 1876, when all parties held dissolvin 
views, she issued an appeal to the women o 
America to save the country, and joined in 
meetings of conference for that purpose. 
With such a conspicuous record in the past, 
you can imagine our surprise when this lit- 
tle lady, whose vivacious manners suggest a 
cross between a humming-bird and a wood- 

ecker, appeared as an opponent of Woman 

uffrage, and referred to herself, in her 
opening remarks, as a retiring sort of per- 
son, unaccustomed to a public appearance. 
She opposed Suffrage on the ground ‘‘that 
it would be unwomanly for woman to vote; 
that the sexual differences should be itensi- 
fied rather than diminished,” &c., &c. 

This false notion ef womanliness is the 
harem idea, and it is curious to see how it 
distorts the minds of otherwise sensible peo- 
ple. I “interviewed” a handsome young 
journalist on the subject the other day. He 
is about six feet in height, and a trifle over 
two hundred pounds in weight. He has 
abundant brown hair, wears fashionably- 
trimmed side-whiskers, has expressive gray 
eyes, which do great execution in a great 
many directions, and have slain more fair 
associates than he would care to have me 
itemize in this letter. He declares that it 
would offend his delicacy to have wemen 
vote. That is to say, if a woman, who 
has, at the peril of her life, brought a man- 
child into the world, demands the right to 
put her ay el protest into the ballot-box 
against his having a dram-shop on one side 
and a brothel on the other side of him, the 
delicacy of this chivalrous masculine spirit 
will be offended. Cross-questioning elicit- 
ed the fact that his delicacy was never of- 
— by seeing a woman sing without any 
waist and dance without any skirt. On the 
contrary, his artistic soul was Preatly edi- 
fied by the ‘‘spectacle,” which, I believe, is 
the dramatic term for such exhibitions. 

It is because the sexes take different views 
of the same question and naturally seek dif- 
ferent pursuits that I want them brought 
together as law-makers. Go into the school- 
yard on the girls’ side of any primary school 
and you will find the children engaged in 
em involving baby-tending or sending 

isses to some small true love. Candor 
compels me to admit that they are not at 
this early age, any more than at a later 
stage, as particular as would be desirable as 
to the deportment of their lovers. ‘‘Moth- 
er,” said one of them, ‘‘Sylvie is a naughty 
boy, a very naughty boy; he troubles the 
teacher very much, but I don't know but I 
love him just as well.” Now you will see 
ata glance that it will never do to entrust 
the law-making power to such affectionate 
creatures. Everybody would be tended and 
loved. Go into the same yard on the boy’s 
side and you will find our embryo states- 
men engaged in the fascinating and elevat- 
ing pastime of sticking pigs. Are these lit- 
tle butchers to have exclusive legislation 
over the property, marriage, and children 
of the girls the other side the fence? Bring 
them together. Let them share, and share 
alike, in all the responsibilities of life. The 
aceag? apap of one sex will abate or stimu- 
ate the peculiarities of the other, and the 
result will be laws as nearly perfect as any 
human production can be.—Apphia Howard 
in Philadelphia Press. 
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“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES.” 


Time, with his busy fingers, makes many 
changes. He modifies the component parts 
of the atmosphere, and gives to the differ- 
ent races Of animate nature increasing ex- 
cellence and beauty. He turns the howling 
wilderness into a garden blooming with 
roses, and teaches man how to talk to his 
brother on the other side of the globe with 
lightning. He levels a hill and improves 
the flavor of a grape. 

But no part of his work is more interest- 
ing to us, than that perceptible upon human 
beings. Though we may not be certain of 
the ascent or descent of man; whether he 
has arrived at his present condition from 
that of a monkey or an angel, yet we are 
aware that many tribes and nations are far 





superier, mentally and physically, to their 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. We, for 
instance, can scarcely credit the fact that 
our forefathers of the first century lived in 
squalid huts, with earthen floors and no 
chimneys, dressed in sheep skins and goat 
skins and cut their piece of meat for dinner 
from the living body of a sheep or cow, as 
it was driven bleating or bellowing from 
door to door, to shrink and shudder at every 
application of the cruel knife. But every 
century, every decade, every year has 
brought with it a change for the better, 
both with nations and individuals; for the 
better on the whole. Exceptional cases oc- 
cur, in which it seems to us there has been 
a decided and fatal retrogression. But 
these we believe to be only temporary wan- 
derings from the path of rectitude and hap- 
piness; that there will be an eventual return 
to it. 

We have probably all read the story of 
the artist who painted the picture of a beau- 
tiful boy. The idol of a fond mother, he 
seemed to be the perfection of physical ex- 
cellence and to give promise of rare mental 
ability. This charming combination im- 
pressed the artist deeply, and he duplicated 
the picture in order to retain one for his 
private gallery. Many years passed and he 
was employed to portray the features of a 
notorious criminal. It was indeed a speak- 
ing countenance. Vice told a fearful tale 
upon it and the different passions had plew- 
ed furrows many and deep in the distorted 
and evil face. He shuddered at the sight 
and would fain have been excused from the 
task. But what was his astonishment and 
anguish, when he discovered that the de- 
graded creature before him, had been the 
beautiful boy whose picture he had painted 
long ago and a copy of which was yet in his 
possession. Unwise indulgence and the 
lack of proper training, had led to the com- 
mission of follies which at length were fol- 
lowed by crimes and thus was an angel, as 
it were, transformed into a fiend. 

The advance of men and women from 
childhood, is attended by a corresponding 
change in the personal appearance and es- 
pecially in the expression of the face. This 
change is for the better or worse, sccording 
to circumstances. If the person has lived 
a good and pure life, cultivating his higher 
faculties uniformly and industriously, free 
from evil passions and propensities, then 
the result will be apparent to the most casual 
observer. The light of an advanced spirit 
will shine forth in the countenance, making 
even irregular and ugly features to grow re- 
fined and beautiful. The power within is 
incessantly operating to improve the spirit- 
ual man and the clay that covers him, like a 
plaster mould, is thus continually changing 

A pleasing illustration of this recently 
came under my observation. Two ladies 
met, who had not seen each other before 
for twenty years. Both were friends of 
mine, though circumstances had long sepa- 
rated them. I was staying with Mrs. A. for 
a few weeks, when Mrs. B. called at her 
house to see me. I being eut at the time, 
Mrs. A. made her appearance and a renewal 
of acquaintance took place between them. 
On my return, Mrs. A. informed me of the 
call, remarking: ‘‘l was quite surprised on 
seeing Mrs, B. I scarcely recognized her. 
Why how greatly she has improved in the 
last score of years. She used to be crude 
and stiff, with a fierce, restless countenance 
and manner, that made me quite uncom- 
fortable in her presence. Now, her deport- 
ment is easy and elegant, her face expressive 
of refinement and intellect, and she is posi- 
tively beautiful.” 

It pleased me to have my friend thus ap- 
preciated; but I was greatly amused on 
meeting Mrs. B. a few days after. ‘‘Has 
Mrs. A. improved so much since I saw her 
last?” said she. Iam sure she was former- 
ly coarse and common looking, rather dow- 
dy in dress and unintellectual in her conver- 
sation. But I find her to be alady in every 
respect.” 

No mention was made of gray hair or 
wrinkles; not one word about how old she 
has grown, but only how beautiful and ex- 
cellent. And this was the spontaneous and 
genuine tribute of one woman to another ;— 
a corroboration of the truth of the oft scout- 
ed adage: ‘‘Handsome is that handsome 
does.” If it had been written, ‘‘Handsome 


will be that handsome does,” it would have 


been more truthful as well as potent for 
good. Young people should be made to 
understand that the good or evil of their 
lives will assuredly manifest itself in their 
countenances, to be known and read of all 
men, even in this life. 

Philadelphia, Pa. E, A. Krnessury. 





“THE RELIGIOUS WEAKNESS” OF MEN 


So candid a writer as Mr. Higginson, who 
always turns to his readers both sides of his 
shield, or rather, all sides of his subject, 
will, Iam sure, allow a few words upon 
what looks like a religious weakness of men. 
Not that I wish to criticize any statements 
of his in regard to women, for they are 
wholly undeniable, and the facts result as 
naturally from the dependence and helpless- 
ness in which women are placed, as every 
effect comes from its own special cause. 
But, now and then, we have the still more 
pitiable spectacle of men relying upon the 
prayers of women to help them out of diffi- 





culties, which their own courage is insuffi. 
cient to grapple with and disarm. 

In the ‘‘Temperance Crusade” it was not 
unusual for men to encourage women “aj. 
ways to pray, and never to faint,” trusting 
that through the efficacy of their prayers, 
the emancipation of the race from drunken. 
ness would surely result, and so much less 
of God’s work remain forthemtodo. This 
was noticeable wherever Dio Lewis organ. 
ized ‘‘Praying Bands.” In a New England 
town where he had been engaged to deliver 
a temperance lecture, he called, at its close, 
upon the large audience before him, for an 
expression of their wishes in regard to 
the institution of a Woman’s Temperance 
Movement. Here let me say that a Wo. 
man’s Association had been at work for two 
years, at whose expense Dio Lewis had come 
to give the lecture. The sense of the meet- 
ing was taken, and, with few exceptions, the 
entire audience, composed as largely of men 
as women, voted that the new movement 
should be adopted. A committee of wo. 
men was nominated and elected, by men as 
well as women, to lead in this prayerful 
work, and an Advisory Committee of men 
was also chosen, to hold themselves in read. 
iness, not to pray, but to counsel and direct, 
as emergencies might arise. 

As these women met, day afterday and 
week after week, for prayer and planning 
their work, the committee of men and oth- 
ers thus religiously inclined met also, but in 
another church, waiting expectantly ‘‘to see 
the salvation of God.” They were rapt, ra- 
diantly enthusiastic, while women, weak 
women, with no votes, with only their en- 
treaties and their tears, tried hard to move 
Heaven to do what Heaven has so long de- 
manded of the men of the country. 

The State where this occurred has had, 
for twenty-five years, one of the most com- 
plete ‘‘prohibitory” laws ever enacted. 
What exhibition of religious weakness in 
women can exceed or equal these facts? It 
is sometimes complimentary to women, 
however, that their prayers are supposed to 
be more likely to ‘‘prevail,” than prayers 
offered by men, and this must be inferred, 
else men would do their own praying. 

A distinguished temperance lecturer of 
Massachusetts was, a few years ago, ad- 
dressing a meeting in this same town, and, 
speaking fo1 a moment particularly to the 
women before him, said: 

“You cannot vote, ladies, but you can 
pray, and that will do vastly more goed.” 

This gentleman came again. He came in 
the interests of Hayes and Wheeler. He ask- 
ed for votes only. Not once, in the course 
of a long speech, did he request the prayers 
of the Republican party for the election of 
their candidates. 

I would not be thought to undervalue 
prayer, but I was long ago convinced of the 
great wrong of returning to God the ‘‘one 
talent” He has given us; of praying him to 
do the work His spirit has so long pleaded 
with us todo. My own view of this matter 
was well expressed by one to whom her 
neighbor said on the evening before Free- 
men’s Meeting: 

‘Well, Miss P., you can pray to-morrow; 
I shall vote.” 

‘*Yes, General,” she replied, ‘‘but it is 
your privilege to do both; I wisk it were 
mine.” M. W. F. 

Montpelier, Vt. 





do 


A NEW FRENCH AUTHORESS. 

Edward King writes to the New York 
Evening Post of a French authoress who has 
just risen to eminence under the name of 
Henry Greville:— 

This personage seems to possess a brain as 
inexhaustible as that of Alexandre Dumas, 
Sr., and pours forth story after story which 
successively attest the most brilliant quali- 
ties of imagination and powers of observa- 
tion. Eight months ago the name of Henry 
Greville was utterly unknown in France, 
to-day all the great journals of Paris and 
the provinces fight for the possession of the 
briefest article which falls from the author's 
pen. ‘Henry Greville” is a woman, Mad- 
ame Durand-Greville, who was born in Par- 
is and solidly educated here. While very 
young she accompanied her father, who is 
a professor of French literature, to Russia, 
and there, for a Gozen years, she studied 
the languages and literature of Europe. 
She was especially impressed and fascinated 
with the brilliant and picturesge spectacles 
offered in Russian life, and she came at an 
early date under the magic influence of 
Tourgueneff. She created various comedies 
and dramas, in verse and prose, which were 
not placed upon the stage. Meantime she 
married M. Durand-Greville, a correspond- 
ent of the Journal de St. urg, and the 
translator of Tourgueneff’s new novel, ‘‘Vir- 
gin Soil.” With him she returned to Paris 
in 1872, and it is only at the end of five 
years of rebuffs, humiliations and refusals 
that she has arrived at her present brilliant 
success. No doubt a part of this triumph 
is due to the fact that her most successful 
novels deal with Russian subjects. Nothing 
is at present more popular in Middle Eu- 
rope. Russia isthe rage. The smallest de- 
tails concerning the manners and customs 
and costumes of the Russians are read about 
eagerly. When Ignatieff was here the re- 
porters were very particular to inform the 

ublic on which side he parted his hair. 
Modeme Greville saw the direction in which 
the current of popular taste was turning, 
and she managed to float with it. But she 
has great merit as well as tact. There are 
passages of description in her volumes which 
are no whit inferior to George Sand’s best 
work. All the contemporary writers of 
fiction of whom it is worth while to speak 
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are masters of the descriptive. French 
rose lends itself singularly to this specialty. 
audet, Greville, Cherbuliez-Bentzon, Caro, 
Cronen, are as felicitous as Dickens. They 
write with rare appreciation of mankind of 
nature, and do not neglect the smallest de- 


tails. 
00 


COL. INGERSOLL ON WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


“] believe that Woman has the same 
rights that Man has. He has the complica- 
tions of business, which, of course, no wo- 
man can understand—buying calico at four 
cents a yard and selling it at four and a 
half; wonderful complications! I despise 
aman who says to me, ‘I am the head of 
the family,’ and talks of what he will make 
them do. Inthe family where there is kind- 
ness and love the woman moves in the per- 
fume of light, never growing old to him, 
and his is ever the same young and hand - 
some face that she first knew; and thus 
they grow old and pass away to the grave 
with the prattle of children in their ears. I 
believe that Woman is a human being. She 
has often to support herself, and every ave- 
nue should be opento her. Why should 
some ignorant, mean lout make laws fora 
magnificent, educated woman? There are 
always some men who are afraid women 
will get ahead of them. The lower and 
more ignorant a man is the more he is op- 
posed to and maltreats Woman. That 
manner of looking down on Woman that 
some husbands have, if I were a woman, I 
should rather be knocked down every Mon- 
day than realize.”—Ez, 


OUR BOYHOOD HOMES. 


The heart has memories that never die; 
the rough and tumble of the world cannot 
obliterate them. Feeble and palsied age, 
trembling on the brink of the grave, has 
them when everything else has fled away 
and been forgotten. They are the meme- 
ries of our boyhood’s home, the home where 
we were born, the yard with its wreath of 
roses and flower-decked vines, the lilac 
bushes where the robins made the nests 
each spring paying their rent in songs as we 
often dream of, but never hear of afterwards; 
the old elms and the swing where the chil- 
dren used to play; all the while the mother 
sat by the low front window, her face gleam- 
ing out occasionally through the folds of the 
dainty muslin curtains, and the old house 
with its queer corners and nooks, and the 
neat, tiny chamber where we used to dream 
of sunny hours, cloudless skies, moments 
of bliss and glorious happiness which now 
only lingers in thememoryofthem. Neith- 
er change nor time, neither distance nor dis- 
ease, nor guilt of passion, can ever efface or 
blot out from the heart those memories of 
the spring-time of our lives. 

> 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHANGE IN STUDIES. 











The faculty of Boston University has de- 
cided to make several important changes in 
the curriculum and in the requirements for 
admission, by which the very highest prac- 
ticable standard for undergraduate instruc- 
tion will be established and the classes kept 
so small that the whole instruction can be 
given by the heads of the various depart- 
ments. The course of instruction leading 
to the degree of bachelor of philosophy is 
to be dropped, so that henceforth no one 
can enter on less than the full requirements 
in both the ancient languages and in the 
other preparatory studies. This takes ef- 
fect at once. After the present year the re- 
quirements for admission are to be still fur- 
ther increased by additions for four succes- 
sive years. These additions are of sucha 
character as to render the contemplated 
standard for admission higher than has ever 
yet been attempted in America—higher, in- 
deed, it is said, than is maintained at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, or in the German uni- 
versities. To relieve the student of undue 
pressure, the entrance examination is hence- 
forth divided into two, the first, asa rule, 
to be passed one year before entering. 


HUMOROUS. 


_ “I never eat fish,” remarked a pompous 
individual the other day. ‘That accounts 
for your de-fish-ency in brains,” was the 
rejoinder. 


An Oil City mother, whose little son is a 
boot-black, has been attending the temper- 
ance meetings lately, and now calls the boy 
in the morning by singing. ‘‘Arise and 
Shine.”—Oil City Derrick. 

A little girl, four years old, created a rip- 
ple by remarking to the teacher of her Sun- 
day-school class, “Our dog’s dead. I bet 
the angels was scared when they see him 
es up the walk. He’s cross to stran- 

ers,” 


It must be very interesting to hear the 
Japanese newsboy of the period crying 
through the streets the names of those jour- 
nals, as quoted in the Yokohama Gazette. 
“‘Here’s your Nichi-Nichi Shinbun!” ‘All 
the newsin the Osaka Nippo!” ‘The “*Choya 
Sai-Kai Shinbun. sir?” —Frisco Mail. 


Dr. Holland wants to know ‘‘who can tell 
what a baby thinks?” Well, what would 
Dr. Holland think himself if he had to 
Wear clothes a mile too long for him, and 
have his back stuck so full of pins that 
there wasn’t room on it for half a square 
inch of prickly heat?— Burlington Hawkeye. 


A negro Baptist said to his Methodist 
master—‘‘You've read the Bible, I s’pose?” 
Yes.” ‘Well, you’ve read in it of one 

















John the Baptist, hasn’t you?” ‘‘Yes.” 
‘Well, den, you see, dere’s Baptists in the 
Bible, but dere ain’t no Methodists, and de 
Bible’s on my side.” 














Something poe 
NEw —— 
The Empress Hair-Crimper, 


An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Eneitanp Nove_ty MANvu- 
FACTUBING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, a . 

3m1 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commedious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures,Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

16tJan1 








Every Day’s Needs, 

A collection of household receipts. This small 
cook book has been carefully prepared, from practi- 
cal experience, and is what it purposes to be, every 
day’s need. It is for sale at 80 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 60 cts. 4w13 


Revolvers wise Mae oss git a 


REMOV ATL 








—of the— 


Dress Rerorm. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ger AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in am 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh ecensane exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —_> and . ee = Natural a 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an enootent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious.* It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arran, if desired. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 
$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


wor Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms aadress COULTER &CO.Chicago 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
quarveniy. commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up rantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
~ set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 
aw. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ily cured. Painless: no icity. 
ae for particulars. Dr. Car 

ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, ILL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


N= eee HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most + oto meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
e or Ear , City Dispensaries, and New 
Infirmary. Winter session opens on es. 
oy LA October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
ress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Bakar. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 























TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE, 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘‘Woman in 
Amerjgan Society.”’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
ina great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
,but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should have and should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston, lyl4 





OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

AComedy. By W. D. Howe ts. ‘Little Classic” 
style. lvol. 18mo. $1.25. 

In this delightful story Mr. Howells shows anew 
the exquisite felicity of description, the marvellous 
comprehension of feminine character, and the rare 
literary skill, which have charmed the many readers 
of his previous stories. 

“As full of eubtle and delicate humor as anything 
he has written. We do not know of anything in Eng- 
lish literature which in its way is superior to this.”— 
Worcester Spy. 





“This seems to us one of the most charming of all 
Mr. Howells’s works.’"’—Boston Advertiser. 

“Cuts sharply with its delicately-sheathed sarcasm 
into the false standards of society.”"—Springfldld Re- 
pralican. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Lonere.tow. Vols. 11, 12, 13. 

ITALY. 3vols. $1 each. 

These volumes are among the most attractive of the 
series, Italy having always been a favorite haunt of 
the poets. All nations are represented in them by 
their most illustrious writers. Here are Virgil, Pindar, 
Horrace, Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, Alfieri, Giusti, Leo- 
pardi, Goethe, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, 
Rogers, Addison, Wordsworth, Procter, Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Mrs. Hemans, Landor, Shelley, Bul- 
wer, Arnold, Rossetti, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Aldrich, Story, Read, Cranch, Par- 
sons, Mrs. Howe and many others. 





DEEPHAVEN. 
By Saran O. J. JEweErT. “‘Littie Classic” style. $1.25. 

“Altogether this little volume is quite a storehouse 
of folk-lore of the New England coast, so fast fading 
out of sight, told in pleasant fashien, and the narra- 
tive portions are written in remarkably pure English.” 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 

‘Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven’ sketches have scarcely 
any equals in their peculiar vein. No more charming 
volume or more honest word-painting can possibly be 
preparing for the reader.— Christian Union. 

It possesses all the fascination of Hawthorne.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


TWO MEN OF SANDY BAR. 
APlay. By Bret Harre. “Little Classic” style. $1. 
“One can hardly help wishing that Mr. Harte were 
compelled to write all his stories as plays, and only 
allowed to add the descriptive parts after finishing the 
dialogue.’’— Boston Globe. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2vols. 8vo. $6. 

“One of the most remarkable books which we have 
seen for a long time.""—London Atheneum. 

“Jf Harriet Martineau herself were not a topic of 
profound interest, these vol would be attractive 
on account of their personal notices and sketches of 
the many people she knew.”"— Worcester Spy. 

“Jt will not fail to prove of more interest than any 
book of its kind that has recently been published, un- 
less we except the “Memoirs of Macaulay.”—New 
York World. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD A CO., Boston. 


STEINWAY & SON'S 


World Renowned 


PIANO-FORTES 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Announce that they have been appointed 
Agents for a large part of New England, for 
these Celebrated ‘eens, whose fine 
qualities of tone, and almost unapproachable 
general excellence of constructien are known 
to every lover of music. 





Carrying away Medals, Prizes and Honors at every 
Exhibition, they also have drawn from the highest 
musical authors such commendations as the following: 


“Permit me also to add my homage, and the expres- 
sion of my undieguised admiration, Franz Liszt.” 


“The grandest creation that modern science in Piano 
building has acquired.—New Leipsic Musik Zeitung.” 


“Your unrivalled Piano-fortes once more have done 
full justice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for enduring the severest 
trials.—ANTON RUBENSTEIN.” 





For the present, Steinway’s Pianos 
will be for sale at No, 126 TREMONT 
ST., former store of G. D. Russell & Co. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools. 


THE SHINING RIVER, | ocectiy idnese 


BY an examination of 


H. S. & W. 0. Perkins, | Uc their newest 


SS s schools about to 
W S. | purchase. 
Goo as They will bear 


BY comparison with 
R. M. McIntosh. any others. 

THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skilfully set to music. 
Representative songs are: 

“Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,’’ page 130. 

GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perhaps the require- 
ments of singers in each vicinity may differ. Repre- 
sentative songs are: 

“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,”’ page 96. 
‘Hear Him calling,” page 120. 





Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


BOOKS AND | STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, ve offer for 
sixty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction from 
regular rates. 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 W: n Street, 
(HEAD OF NELIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











Boston, April 20, 1877. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Ts popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


ZX. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Il 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 


By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 


Il. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 
WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “‘Achsah." 

Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from photographs by Mies C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


Vi. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


VII. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Htiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 


Vill. 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, S. M. B. Piatt, 7 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Coe 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Mai . 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, se F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers, Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston, 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


= 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, May 5, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JouURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial menggement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

de ment of the rT, must 
to Box Bos' Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not soghtened will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until am explicit order is re- 
oeived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the ee is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be e the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
Jy oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








RECEPTION FOR MRS. HOWE. 


The New England Women’s Club gave a 
most cordial reception to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, at their rooms, No. 4 Park St., on 
Wednesday evening last. 

There were the members of the Club, in- 
telligent, sensible, radiant with good will 
and good wishes for their departing Presi- 
dent. Besides these there were invited 
guests, members of Mrs. Howe’s family, 
Mr. Garrison, Prof. Hedge, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Christopher P. Cranch, and many 
others. 

The first part of the evening, from four 
to six P. M., was spent by the members and 
their guests in conversation, after which a 
bountiful lunch was served with ‘‘cups that 
cheer, but not inebriate.”’ 

Then came the cream of the evening; 
there was a poem by Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, 
which contained best wishes and bendic- 
tions; a speech by Mr. Garrison which 
sparkled with wit and wisdom; music on 
the piano, and singing by invited guests 
which charmed every listener; a poem by 
Mrs. Howe, of remembrance, review, and as- 
piration; merry words from Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney ; a chapter of well-told reminiscences 
by James Freeman Clarke; a tender poem 
by Mrs. Maria 8S. Porter, and the exercises 
ended with the ‘‘Battle Hymn,” sung by 
Mrs. Moshier, all joining in the chorus. 
Then came the parting of the members of 
the Club with their beloved President, whose 
absence every one felt would be an incalcul- 
able loss to the Club, even though it is so 
rich in the character and varied ability of 
its members. By nine o’clock the deserted 
Club-room held only the beauty and wealth 
of flowers which the artistic hands of Miss 
Lucy Goddard had arranged with loving 
care in beautiful groups, whose fragrance 
filled the whole place. 

Mrs. Howe with her youngest daughter 
sails to-day. The best wishes of a host of 
friends will go with her, and she will be sure 
of a welcome back. i. & 
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SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


To the Subscribers at the annual‘ ‘Subscription 

Festival,” and others :— 

DEAR FRIENDs:—The season for our so- 
cial festival is drawing near, and we had 
already begun to prepare for it when the 
suggestion was made that, for various rea- 
sons, it should not be held this year. It was 
said that most of the subscribers would un- 

doubtedly make their subscriptions without 
the festival; some of the largest subscribers 
had indeed offered to increase the amount 
which they had given in other years; and 
of course all expense would be avoided; this, 
though not great, is yet a considerable item, 
and well worth saving in these ‘‘hard times,” 

It was accordingly determined to address 
you, and to ask whether you are ready to 
subscribe to the cause as before, if the festi- 
val be given up? We do not forget the 
pleasure and the profit of the friendly, infor- 
mal gatherings of the past four years. We 
hope that they may be repeated in years to 
come. Possibly it may be thought wise to 
hold them biennially, instead of annually. 
But, if this should be the arrangement de- 
cided upon, there will be need for all to 
unite in an endeavor to save the treasury 
from loss, by the change. The progress of 
the cause is sufficient to repay the werkers, 
many times over, forall that they have done; 
but the needs of the future would be over- 
whelming were it not that there are so many 
of the tried and true friends, whose zeal and 
devotion will never flag, but on the contra- 
ry will increase until the work is done, and 
also that every year brings new workers into 
the field, pledged to stand in the ranks and 
fight the good fight until victery 1s won. 

Every new field, every fresh avenue for 
effort, demands more workers and more 
money. But every dollar given now is used 
to forward an undertaking of which the end 
is already in sight, and cannot long be de- 
layed, if we will only work to the very best 
of our ability, whether that be great or 
small. The fields are white unto harvest; 
help us not only to find reapers, but furnish 
also the means by which the harvest may 
be gathered in. 

We ask an early answer from every one, 
that we may be able to decide promptly, 
whether we are warranted in omitting the 

festival. 

Please address ‘‘Suffrage Festival Com- 
mittee, Woman’s JouRNAL office, 4 Park 


Street.” Pledges and subscriptions will be 
acknowledged in the JOURNAL. 
We are cordially yours, 

Lyp1a Maria CHILD, 
Sarau SHaw RvssE.., 
Mrs. Ratpo WALvo EMERSON, 
Mrs. Samvet E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. WiiuiaM |. Bowpircs#, 
Mrs. Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 
Harriet M,. PirmMan, 
Epnau D. CHENEY, 
Loursa May A.cort, 
Isa E. Gray, 
Assy W. May. 


April 24, 1877. 
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HIS RELICT. 


One of the little things which show the 
unequal position of Woman, and the cheap 
estimate at which they are held, is the cus- 
tom of announcing, in connection with the 
death of a widow, that she is a ‘‘relict,” a 
piece that is left of the man she belongs to! 
She is not an individual, a unit, but a ‘‘rel- 
ict.” 

The very form of the announcement tends 
to lessen the value of Woman. It educates 
in the direction of holding her as an appen- 
dage, and it is accepted by the great body 
of people, as quite proper and right. 

But if, at the death of any widewer, the 
fact were announced, in connection with 
the statement, that he was the ‘‘relict’” of 
his late wife, it would attract notice, and be 
regarded either as an insult to the memory 
of the dead husband, or else it would be 
said that “he was not much of a man.” 
This is not said of the woman “‘relict,”’ but 
all the same it is the impression that is left, 
and forms one of the threads of that infinite 
net work which surrounds Woman in every 
relation, the meshes of which must be cut 
by Woman herself. L. 8. 
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HER WIDO . 

It is not uncommon to find among the 
published wills of deceased husbands, a 
clause which gives to the wife a certain sum 
to be hers, solong as she remains the widow 
of the testator. The words ‘‘and no longer,” 
are sometimes added. 

This was common when all the money a 
wife had at her marriage, became her hus- 
band’s by law; and it continues now, when, 
asin Massachusetts, a wife can will only 
half of her property without the written per- 
mission of her husband. 

Did any one ever hear of a wife who made 
the inheritance of her property by her hus- 
band dependent upon his remaining her 
widower? L. 8. 
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CHARGED WITH KIDNAPPING HER 
CHILD. 








The Meriden (Ct.) Daily Republican, gives 
the subjoined account of the treatment re- 
ceived by a wife at the hand of her husband. 
We commend it to the Hon. Russell H. 
Conwell and the Hon. Mr. Canfield, who, 
lately, in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, affirmed that women are bet- 
ter protected by the laws than men are. 

A ‘‘KIDNAPPING” CASE. 

Mrs. John H. Carrier, was arrested, 
Wednesday at the instance of her husband, 
on a charge of kidnapping their twelve year 
old boy. The case is the outgrowth of 
family troubles, in which, so far as we can 
learn from the best information, after giv- 
ing the matter some investigation, Mrs. 
Carrier is the victim of a conspiracy, that 
we believe will raise up her friends who 
are lovers of fair play, and willing that a 
friendless and penniless lady shall have an 
equal opportunity of presenting her side of 
the case, with one who has been cunning 
enough to get the State to conduct his case. 
The cause of the present suit is simply this: 
Mrs. Carrier’s home matters have been un- 
happy, through no fault of hers. On New 
Year’s day last, she found her husband in 
the cong: of a New York actress, and 
meeting them together, Mrs. C. reproached 
her husband. This actress went to Wal- 
lingford the same night, to participate in a 
dramatic performance. Mr. Carrier sus- 
tained a character in the play. He and the 
actress stayed in the same hotel all night, 
and in the morning, came to Meriden, and 
enjoyed carriage riding through the city. 
Two days after New Tor. the husband, 
after his absence returned home. In the 
meantime, judging by the past, the wife 
anticipated trouble, and the boy was sent to 
Long Island, where the mother could see 
him; and, in the meantime, if no trouble oc- 
curred between herself and husband, the 
boy would be returned. The husband has 
not since slept at home. He has publicly 
‘‘posted” his wife, so that she has no means 
of support. He told her once since, that he 
would make her tell where the boy was and 
give him up, adding that she had neither 
money nor friends, and would have to go 
to jail; that he could secure without expense 
the best legal assistance, and that he would 
have her arrested for kidnapping. Kidnap- 
ping her own child!!! The arrest was 
cele Wednesday, and no man with a spark 
of human feeling could help giving her the 
fullest measure of sympathy. Here was a 
respectable appearing lady, without friends 
or money, with the jail before her; but the 
overshadowing love for her boy made these 
appear as nothing, for as she said, in the 
long weary nights, as she waited for the 
footsteps of her husband, that boy’s childish 
comfort was all that she enjoyed. A man 
who could picture the spectacle of his de- 
cent wife parading the streets with an officer 
in view of the dungeon, where only the vile 
and wicked associate, staring her in the 
face—forfeits our respect. This poor wo- 
man had no friend to champion her; no 
money with which to vindicate her cause, 
and, for a moment, cruelty and artifice were 
triumphant. But God raised her friends, 





who have taken hold of her case, and are 





willing that she shall have an equal chance 
with | be accusers. Some members of the 
Methodist Church have been looking into 
the case, and for the purpose of bringing 
out all the facts, without prejudging the 
case at this point, that a woman may not be 
made the victom of oppression. The case 
is one which those who desire fair play and 
justice should interest themselves in. We 

now the delicacy of interfering in a family 
quarrel, but better waive this delicacy, than 
that a refined, intelligent woman should 
suffer cruelties, indignities, and persecu- 
tions, of which even a bare outline would 
fill volumes of this paper. Now, that the 
matter is in the courts, and as the prosecu- 
tion has cunningly planned it that the 
great State of Connecticut shall pay all the 
expenses of pomeeeing this woman, it 
would be laudable and charitable—even 
without going into the merits of the case— 
that funds should be raised to give this dis 
tracted mother an opportunity of making 
known the story of her wrongs. If = 
prove as she now states them, no court will 
tolerate the complaint, and she will be made 
the custodian of the child, whom for the sec- 
ond time in her life she has been called to 
struggle for. Unfortunate it is, that a wo- 
man who claims to have a righteous cause, 
and whe seems to have been the real suffer- 
er by being subjected tothe most revolting 
indiguities, has no remedy, unless she is 
strengthened by a bank account. Let this 
lady have a fair chance to meet her accus- 
ers, and then it will be easy to decide who 
is in the wrong. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


Woman Suffrage and Prohibition have 
both been discussed this winter in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, and 
have both been voted down. 

Woman Suffrage was defeated 122 to 83. 
Prohibition was defeated 117 to 106. 

It will be interesting and instructive to an- 
alyse the votes given for and against each, 
in order to see how many of the friends of 
one reform are also friendly to the other. 

Of the 83 men who voted for Woman Suf- 





frage * 
50 voted for Prohibition. 
28 ‘against ‘“ 


5 did not vote. 
83. 
Of the 122 men who voted against Wo- 
man Suffrage 
44 voted for Prohibition, 
72 voted against ‘‘ 
# did not vote. 
122, 
Of the 106 men who voted for Prohibition 
50 voted for Woman Suffrage 
44 ‘against “ ig 
12 did not vote. 
106. 
Of the 117 men who voted against Prohi- 
bition 
28 voted for Woman Suffrage 
72 ‘‘ against ‘ " 
"17 did not vote. 





117. 

The names of the 44 Prohibitionists who 
voted against Woman Suffrage are as fol- 
lows: 


Allen of Freetown, 
Bartlett of Stirling. 


Nash of Abington, 
Newton of Bolton, 


Bridges of South rfield, Penney of Lynn, 

Cook of Milford, Pierce of West Boylston, 
Dean of Attleboro, Ranlett of Newton, 
Delano of Marion, Read of Lowell, 

Doane of Harwich, Rice of Danvers, 


Eddy of East Bridgewater,Sheldon of Wilmington, 
Fairbanks of Oakham, Sleeper of Malden, 
Gleason of Billerica, Smith of Gloucester, 
Hallett of Mansfield, Snow of Greenfield, 
Hayden of 8S. Weymouth,Swett of Wellfleet, 
ney of Worcester, Tap of Manchester, 
Hillis of Maynard, Taylor of Haverhill, 
Howard of South Easton,Tompkins of Wrentham, 
Huse of Newbu rt, Turner of Boston, 
Johnson of Brookfield, Walker of Royalston, 
Laws of Brockton, Wheeler of Orange, 

Lovell of E. Weymouth, Whitmore of Framingham, 
Macomber of Fall River, Whitmore of Montague, 
Martin of Southbridge, Winn of Buckland, 
Merrill of Salisbury, Winslow of Middleboro. 


The names of the 28 Woman Suffragists 
who voted against Prohibition are as fol- 
lows: 


Allen of Boston, Osgood of Salem, 

Bird of Walpole, pany of Bedford, 
Carll of Lowell, Pillsbury of Boston, 
Chase of Salem, Rhodes of Marblehead, 
ep of East i me Russell of Lowell, 
Dunham of Pittsfield, Shaw of Braintree, 
Goulding of Worcester, Smith of Salem, 
Hall of ton. Stone of tees! rt, 
Hastings of Worcester, Thomas of Brookline, 
Heustis of Boston, Thurston of Cambridge, 
Ingalls of North Adams, Wadeof Newton, 
Jenkins of Boston Whitehouse of Boston, 
Kinsman of Winchester, Whitney of Belmont, 
Melcher of Salem, Wiswell of Boston. 


Thus, out of 106 Prohibitionists, only 50, 
a minority, voted for Woman Suffrage. 
And while only 28 Suffragists voted against 
Prohibition, 44 Prohibitionists voted against 
Woman Suffrage. Ifeven one-half of these 
44 Prohibitionists had voted for Suffrage, 
the law would have been enacted and wo- 
men would have voted against rum, next 
Fall, in the town-meetings and municipal 
elections ef Massachusetts. But a majority 
of the Prohibitionists were not willing to 
do justice to women, even to help the cause 
of Temperance. It was a poor and pitiful 
return for the hard work which the women 
did in their behalf last Fall, and gives small 
encouragement to repeat the experiment. 

Of the 83 votes given for Woman Suffrage 
in the House, there were 

Republicans 7: 
Democrats 8 


83 
Of the 122 vetes given against Woman 
Suffrage inthe House, there were 
Republicans 81 
Democrats 41 


122 








In other words the Republican votes 
stood, 
For Suffrage 75 
Against ‘“ 81 
The Democratic votes stood 
For Suffrage 7 
Against “* 75 

In view of this startling difference be- 
tween the two parties on the Suffrage ques 
tion, how can Mr. Bird blame us for pre- 
ferring the Republicans? 

These figures deserve careful study, in 
view of our future political action. We 
must not support a Prohibitionist simply 
because he isa Prohibitionist, and shall gain 
nothing by defeating a Republican unless 
we know that the Democrat is a Suffragist. 

H. B. B. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


One encouraging sign of the steady growth 
of the idea of equal rights for wemen is 
found in the fact that women quietly pre- 
sent themselves at unaccustomed places, 
where their interests are involved, asserting 
their right to be there. 

In many towns this year, without any 
apparent concert, women have attended 
the ‘‘town-meetings,’”’ not to take part, or 
even to ask to do so, but to let ‘‘the coming 
event cast its shadow before it.” 

A correspondent of the Yarmouth Regis- 
ter “lends a hand” to the women who at- 
tended town-meeting in Orleans, and helps 
the cause along in a clear, cordial and 
cheery letter, as follows: » & 

WOMEN AT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Eprror Yarmouth Register: —We are 
glad your paper announces the attend- 
ance of ladies at the recent town meeting 
in Orleans. We wish ‘‘Orleans” had been 
a little less non-committal as to his views 
of this ‘“‘innevation,” that those ladies might 
understand more clearly whether they have 
a champion of their new departure. But, 
gentlemen of our native town, we predicted 
this, when you erected that nice new hall; 
for cleanliness, cheerfulness and airiness 
are attractions women appreciate. If you 
had preferred different results, you should 
have retained the old, low-studded, gloomy, 
ill-ventilated, tobacco-stained building. We 
have often wondered how women can re- 
main indifferent on the days when men 
collect to make laws that not only govern 
men, but women also. Especially is it 
most difficult to understand this apathy, if 
the woman is the mother of children—a 
widow withal—while laws are being enacted 
which are te govern those children; or a 
woman paying large taxes, with no voice as 
to the amount she shall be assessed, or how 
the money thus taken from her shall be ex- 
pended. How we have often wished, upon 
seeing the habitual drunkard deposit his 
vote for “‘license,” that his wife might de- 

osit hersfor ‘‘prohibition.” And why not? 

he plan seems more consistent with our 
ideas of a government by the consent of 
the governed. At all events it is encourag- 
ing to know that on such occasions ladies 
are beginning to ‘‘creep softly up stairs and 
take seats in the dark gallery,” silent but 
interested spectators of the scene below,” 
and we congratulate our town upon afford- 
ing yeur correspondent ‘‘Orleans,” so fortu- 
nate a topic for his pen. The important 
question before the town was, whether it 
should take such measures as would entitle 
it to a bequest of five thousand dollars for 
books in a public library. Was there one 
woman or girl over ten who was not inter- 
ested in a matter of so much importance 
to them? We regret that every seat in the 

llery did not contain a fair occupant, and 
further regret the town had not passed a 
vote of thanks to the few nema We are 
not among those who believe women are 
in danger of learning to smoke or of becom- 
ing coarse and profane or possessed of other 
low habits of men, Sf attending public 
meetings. They could have learned all 
these at home, if disposed, under more 
favorable circumstances. What we do pre- 
dict in this respect, by the advent of wo- 
men in political meetings isa decline in 
rum, tobacco and indecent language at these 
places, and we hail their coming. 

Boston, Mass. 6. me. 


NOT FORCE BUT JUSTICE. 


Mrs. Pierce, in her address before the 
legislative committee, said that ‘“‘government 
rested on force, and as women could not 
fight they should not vote.” Thisis quite a 
favorite argument with a considerable class 
of men. Now ina certain sense it is true 
that in the final appeal force comes in to 
maintain law and preserve order, but, be- 
cause Miss Martineau cannot fight, is she 
more disqualified for the franchise than 
Patrick Kelley, who can handle the rifle but 
can neither read nor write? If the argu- 
ment has any force it would exclude a very 
large proportion of the men. A majority 
of the men who are disabled from various 
reasons and unable to fight are among the 
best and most intelligent citizens. Take the 
members of the present Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. How many of these, in a great 
crisis, would fight? By a careful estimate 
probably a majority would be disabled. 
How absurd then to make an argument of 
this kind. 

To base society on physical force is to go 
back to barbarism. The use of force is 
justified only when it is employed as a 
means to enforce law, maintain justice, and 
secure our rights. ‘‘It was the peculiarity 
of Jesus,” says Napoleon ‘‘that he aimed to 
rule men by love.”” As the world in its real 
life lives up to his sublime morality, it rec- 
ognizes more and more the power of the 
moral sentiments. As a fact in history 
physical force has been largely used simply 








to maintain the tyrant, and to secure the 
benefits of society for the few. When, 
therefore, women of high moral culture, and 
professed disciples of Jesus, place so much 
emphasis on force as the basis of society, 
they, unconsciously perhaps, are using the 
despot’s plea. The question in relation to 
Woman Suffrage is one of justice. By 
whatever right or power men use the ballot, 
the same rule, in justice and reason, applies 
to women. Voting is not a sexual but a 
human function. We hope, therefore, that 
Mrs. Pierce will see where her logic carries 
her. It is the tyrant’s plea, and has been 
used in every effort to establish society on 
caste, and to perpetuate the most outrageous 
wrongs with which the world has been af. 
flicted 8. W. B, 
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NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTIO 





The New York Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Annual Convention in 
Masonic Hall, corner of Sixth Avenue and 
23d St., New York, May 24 and 25. The 
callis signed by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage. All con- 
tributions and correspondence for the State 
should be addressed to Miss Jennie Mac- 
Adam, 238 W. 14 St., New York. 

All contributions to the convention should 
be sent to Ellen C. Sargent, 1733 De Sales 
St., Washington, D. C. Letters should be 
addressed to Mrs. Gage, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gage, as chairman of Ex. Commit- 
tee, urges the circulation of petitions to 
Congress for a Sixteenth Amendment, and 
says: . 

“The nation has entered upon its second 
century of existence, leaving one-half its 
citizens political slaves. While the form of 
our government declares Woman’s demands 
to be righteous and just, Man’s legislation 
still holds her unenfranchised. Asin law 
is found the security of rights, and as Wo- 
man has been denied the constructive rights 
of the Declaration and Constitution, she 
must seek recognition in specific law, by an 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

—_——_ eo —_—___—_—_—_ 
LETTER FROM HON. FRANK BIRD, 


In our report of the recent debate on 
Woman Suffrage in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Mr. Bird’s name was 
erroneously substituted by the printers for 
that of Mr. Read, the latter gentleman hav- 
ing moved the previous question in the 
words quoted below. The error was prompt- 
ly corrected in a subsequent issue. Mr. 
Bird subsequently observed the mistake, 
but not being aware that we hud already 
corrected it, has sent us the following letter 
for publication. 

Judge Kingman’s testimony relative to 
the practical working of Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming was mailed to every member 
of the Legislature immediately after elec- 
tion. We regret that Mr. Bird seems not 
to have received it. It is for sale at the 
office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, price two 
dollars per hundred, and ought to be widely 
circulated. H. B. B. 

Eprrors JourNAL:—I should be sorry if 
my worst enemy should believe me capable 
of uttering such bathos and nonsense as the 
Woman’s JOURNAL reports me to have done 
at the close of my speech in the House, on 
Woman Suffrage. ‘‘In the interest of every 
man on this floor, in the interest of the 
State, and in the interest of the Legislature, 
he moved the previous question.” I have 
the impression that the motion for the pre- 
vious question was prefaced by some such 
incongruous words; for I recollect quoting, 
as a parallelism, the street cry of the Turk- 
ish pedler: ‘‘In the name of the Prophet, 
figs!” But I did not move the previous 
question. This I never do, except towards 
the close of the session and when a ques- 
tion is fully exhausted. 

The report in the JourNAL is such a 
travesty of my speech that I take the lib- 
erty to ask you to allow me very briefly to 
state the points which I tried to make. 
Under a system of government, which pro- 
fesses to derive all power from the consent 
of the governed, I claimed for all the gov- 
erned the right to a voice in the making of 
the laws by which they are governed, sub- 
ject only to such limitations of age as are 
common to all; and under such a govern- 
ment, women have the same political rights 
as men. Again, admitting, as I do not, 
the right of the majority to deny the Suf- 
frage tothe minority, when did the minor- 
ity (the men) in Massachusetts, get the right 
to deny the Suffrage to the majority (the 
women)? — 

Referring to the common objection to 
Woman Suffrage that it would degrade 
Woman to go to the polls, I said, ‘‘If you 
are afraid to trust your wives and daughters 
to go to the polls, keep them at home, if 
you can; or if they do not want to go, the 
need not; but I am willing to trust my wife 
and daughters, and if they wish to vote, I 
deny your right to prohibit them.” ; 

Referring to the quotation from Sir 
Thomas Moore, by Mr. Canfield, in relation 
to the proper sphere of Woman, I replied 
that Moore lived in an age and a country 
where public opinion justified a husband in 
dragging his wife to the auction block with 
a halter around her neck, and selling her to 
the lowest bidder; but that it was ed 
desirable to introduce that kind of a civil- 
ization into Massachusetts. My argument, 
such as it was, considered only the question 
of right. I should have liked to have dis- 
cussed the question of expediency, especially 
as illustrated by the workings of the exper- 
iment of Woman Suffrage wherever it has 
been tried. Several weeks ago, I called at 
the office of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and requested the ‘‘Managing Editor 
to furnish me with such facts as bore upon 
the question. Having received nothing and 
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being unable, in the pressure of my duties, 
to inform myself, I was compelled to omit 
that part of the discussion. In the confu- 
sion of moving into the country I saw the 
JouRNAL containing this . only to- 


day. . W. Brrep. 
Kast Walpole, April 12, 1877. 
P. 8S. The above was written as dated, 


but got mislaid. I smgoene you will ny 
think it worth publishing now, if, indeed, 
it ever was. I only wanted our friends to 
know that though acting with what is re- 
rded by some as an unhealthy political 
organization, I have lost none of my inter- 
est in the cause; and that I believe still, as 
I always did, that the true democratic idea 
means equal rights for all, including wo- 
men; and that, in the good time coming, 
the Democratic party will follow the logic 
of its doctrine. F. W. B. 
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A PLEASANT REUNION. 


A number of friends of the New Eng- 
land Hespital for Women and Children as- 
sembled at that institution, on Wednesday, 
April 18th, to welcome the new Resident 
Physician, Dr. Berlin, and to pay a tribute 
of recognition to the young physicians} 
Drs. Pope ard Call, whe have served so 
faithfully at the Dispensary. 

It was interesting to see the group of wo- 
men physicians thus gathered together. 
“One swallow does not make a summer,” 
said a medical writer, lately, but here was 
a promising flock, that certainly showed 
spring to be pretty well advanced. First 
was the veteran Dr. Zakrzewska, who has 
just completed her twenty-five years of 
active practice, and to whom the whole 
movement, both in New York and Boston, 
is largely due. She looks good for many 
years more of service, though a little tired 
by a specially busy winter. Next are her 
old pupils, Dr. Sewall, who honors her 
time-honored name by the ability and energy 
with which she has labored in her profes- 
sion, and Dr. Helen Morton, who has won 
a proud position in her profession, especially 
in obstetrics. 

The two other attending physicians are 
Dr. Buckle, for six years Resident Physician, 
who was first favorably known by her labors 
in the military hospitals during the war, 
and who, since then, has devoted herself 
largely to surgery; also Dr. Kelier, who 
has just left the position of Resident Physi- 
cian to take that of attending Surgeon. 
This lady’s skill in nice and difficult opera- 
tions has aroused much interest in the pro- 
fession this winter, and her services com- 
bined with those of Dr. Buckle have greatly 
enhanced the value and interest of the sur- 
gical department, both for patients and 
students. ; 

There, too, were also the young students, 
with bright intelligent faces, enjoying their 
evening of social pleasure as girls should 
who have earned their right to enjoyment 
by faithful work. 

The pleasant flow of talk was checked by 
the President, who announced that Miss 
Julia A. Sprague, a well-known friend of 
the hospital, would read a poem prepared 
for the occasion. We will not say how 
good it was, because she has kindly con- 
sented to give it to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL, who may judge for themselves. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz then read her charming 
sketch in two parts, entitled the Lamarkin 
Papers. The exquisitely delicate power 
with which the many duties of the good 
mother who does her own work, were 
sketched, and the efforts of the kind-hearted 
husband to give her a day’s rest by per- 
forming them in her place, gave hearty en- 
joyment to house-keepers of both sexes. 
Mrs. Diaz’s simple natural reading, which 
has the effect without the appearance of 
fine art, increased the pleasure of her audi- 
ence. A simple refreshment of cake and 
chocolate and coffee, sent in by the direct- 
ors, was served, and Mrs. Mosier kindly 
sang two of the dear old Scottish melodies, 
“Robin Adair,” and ‘John Anderson my 
Jo-John,” which touched every heart. 

At the early hour of nine, the guests be- 
gan to depart, leaving the inmates of the 
hospital to their repose, and we doubt not, 
the rainy morning following was made 
more cheerful to all in the house by the 
fragrance of gladness and good feeling dif- 
fused through it; for we declared, as Mr. 
Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield did in 
the prison, that “though in a hospital, we 
all felt disposed to be merry.” E. D. C. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
> 
TEMPORARY HOME FOR WORKING 

WOMEN. 











It is proposed to open a home where wo- 
men can obtain food and lodging by paying 
for the same in work. The work will con- 
sist of washing, ironing, darning, mending, 
knitting, cleaning and repairing garments, 
mat-making, box-making, sewing and other 
kinds of employment, to be introduced as 
Opportunity offers. An intelligence office 
will also be established at the proposed 
home, and women will be supplied to fill 
orders for work by the week, day or hour. 
There will also be an eating-room where 
meals will be supplied at thirteen cents 
each, or eight tickets, each good for a meal, 
will be sold for $1. No money will be paid 
to an inmate of the home for work, and the 
residence therein will be temporary. The 
admission to the home will be by tickets, 
sold by the home for 25 cents. In certain 
cases the matron may admit upon applica- 





tion. The managers have secured as ma- 
tron Mrs. Mary Russell, late matron of the 
Temporary Home for Men. It is believed 
that this enterprise, when once established, 
will be self-supporting, as the Provident 
wood-yard now is; butto establish it, about 
$1500 is needed. The house will be open 
May 1, at 327 Tremont Street. All persons 
who are willing to help in starting this un- 
dertaking will please send their subscrip- 
tiens to any one of the following members 
of the committee of management; Mrs. 
Hartmann Kuhn, 45 Mount Vernon Street; 
Miss Ellen Mason, 1 Walnut Street; Mrs. 
John Ellerton Lodge, 31 Beacon Street; 
Miss Putnam, 68 Beacon Street; Charles 
Albert Prince, 30 Court Street; George Ab. 
bot James, 30 Court Street. 
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THAT SHOT. 


When “‘the embattled farmers stood and 
fired the shot heard around the world,” they 
little thought that from its influence a hun- 
dred years after, twelve millions of women, 
by peaceful means, would be seeking the 
rights for which they contended at the point 
of the bayonet. But from all directions 
come visible signs that thisis true. The 
last is from California, and rings out on the 
clear air, as unmistakable in its significance 
and as sure, in its final result, as that other 
shot which a hundred years ago disturbed 
the sleep of those who then exercised 
arbitrary power. The San Jose Mercury 
gives it wing as follows:— 

DEPRIVED OF THEIR RIGHTS. 

The following ladies offered their votes 
last Monday, which votes were of course 
rejected, whereupon they submitted to the 
election Board the following protests: 





We protest against being any longer dis- 
franchised, and claim the right to the bal- 
lot, and object to being classed with idiots, 
insane and criminals. e are taxed to sup- 
port the State, county and city, and demand 
a recognition of our rights as citizens. 

Saran L. Knox. 

San Jose, April 9th, 1877. 


Taxation without representation is tyr 
anny. I protest, in the name of all women, 
ome paying taxes until we are enfran- 
chised. Saran A. Damon. 

San Jose, April 9th, 1877. 


I protest against being any longer denied 
the right of franchise, and most particularly 
do I protest against being denied the right 
of Suffrage in regard to matters pertaining 
to public schools, and education in general. 

E. L. SENTER. 

San Jose. April 9th, 1877. 


As a citizen of the United States, of sound 
mind and twenty-one years of age, and 
sending children to the public school, I de- 
sire to vote for School Trustees. A repub- 
lic governed alone by men is not a govern- 
ment of the people. M. H. WELDon. 

San Jose, April 9th, 1877. 

As a tax-paying citizen of the Fourth 
Ward of the city of San Jose, I hereb 
enter my protest against being disfranchised. 
Taxation without representation I feel and 
know to be an action of tyranny, no less 
in 1877 than in 1776. In the language of a 
well-known document, ‘‘If we are not rep 
resented we are slaves.” One of England’s 
noblest jurists, Justice Pratt, has acknowl- 
edged the truth of this doctrine in the fol- 
lewing words: ‘‘My position is this: Taxa- 
tion and representation are inseparable. 
The position is founded on the law of nature; 
it is more; it is itself an eternal law of 
nature.” E.Lorse MiLes ABBOTT. 

San JosE, April 9th, 1877. 


As a mother und a tax-paying citizen of 
San Jose, I protest — being prohibited 
the right of elective franchise in all matters 
of public concern, and much more in the 
election of School Trustees. ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
test of the governed.” I have never given 
my consent to be governed, and I protest 
in the name of this so-called Republican 
Government, against the right of another 
to represent me in any case whatever. 

Ciara M. Foutz. 

San Jose, April 9th, 1877. 
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TAXED BUT PROTESTING. 








The feeling spreads and deepens among 
women that to tax them and then deny 
them representation, is the same high crime 
that it would be to tax men and deny repre- 
sentation to them. 

A few years ago the sisters Smith called 
the attention of the whole country to this 
great injustice done to women, and now 
from California comes the vigorous protest 
of Mrs. Sarah L. Knox, whose tax of sev- 
eral hundred dollars is yearly taken without 
her consent and appropriated by those who 
deny her right to any expression in regard 
to it. The protest of Mrs. Knox will be 
found in another column. L. 8. 

———__ -0> 
A WOMAN AT THE BOTTOM OF IT. 





Yesterday was Founders’ Day at Vassar 
College. In the evening the invited guests 
were there to enjoy a literary entertain- 
ment prepared by the students. In the ad- 
dress, a very able one, by Miss Whipple, it 
came out that Mathew Vassar at one time 
intended to leave his money to endow a 
hospital. But a niece of his, a teacher, 
told him that the greatest want of the age 
was a college for the higher education of 
girls. She stated the case so clearly to her 
uncle that the idea entered his heart that 
great good could be in this way accom- 
plished. But it was a novel enterprise, and 
many scorned the idea of giving girls the 
same chance for education that boys en- 
joyed. Such persons prophesied evil, and 





declared that when the building was com- 
pleted there would be no students to fill it. 
“Girls did not want this higher education,” 
they said. 

Events have proved otherwise. More 
than forty girls graduate every year. They 
go out into the world with well-disciplined 
minds, prepared to do valiant work in all 
the great reforms of the age. Some of 
them enter professional life; many become 
teachers, while others, peering into their 
future destiny, see for themselves “‘little 
clouds no bigger than a man’s hand.” These 
educated girls are leaving their impress upon. 
the age and nation. 

All honor be to the man who listened to 
@ woman’s voice, and planted a tree of 
knowledge in this beautiful valley of the 
Hudson! 

The daughters of the land come from 
the East and the West, from the North and 
South; they eat of the fruit of this tree, 
and become as gods, knowing good from 
evil. 8S. M. PeRKIns. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


a 


ANNUAL PROTEST OF MRS. KNOX. 


Mrs. Knox, of San Jose, California, has 
sent to the Mercury of that city the following 
spirited protest. 

‘‘Again we protest against being disfran- 
chised, placed on a level with idiots, insane, 
and criminals. When last year we had to 
pay city taxes to the amount of $702.75, 
notwithstanding the oft-repeated assertion 
that taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny, it does seem to us that every just and 
honest man in this place would feel as if 
he were a party to the robbery, in taking 
from widows and single women, money to 
pay men to rule over us, whom we are al- 
lowed no voice in choosing. We that have 
no one to represent us—no father, husband, 
brether, er son, even if they claim to be our 
representatives—we have not even these, 
and yet are denied the right, or even the 
privilege of representing ourselves, and this, 
too, in what is boastingly called a Republi- 
can Government, of the people, for the peo- 
pleand by the people. Are not women peo- 
ple? Then why are we so persistently de- 
nied the right that is attainable by all men, 
Chinamen excepted, and even by them when 
born in this country? Llimagine you will 
have some trouble in depriving them of the 
ballot. But we, your mothers, sisters, wives 
and daughters, chargeable with no crime, 
save that of being women, are expected to 
pay our money as taxes, and ask no ques- 
tions as to how it is to be used, even when 
we see the offices filled with dishonest and 
corrupt men, from Maine to California. 

“Governments try themselves. No Gov- 
ernment has been stable in the past; all 
have fallen, because all have been one-sided ; 
all have permitted the degradation of Wo- 
man. Special laws, or laws specially de- 
fined for one particular body of people, on 
account of race, color, or sex, or occupation, 
are class legislation, which bears the seeds 
of death within itself. Weare willing to 
pay a poll tax, sit on a jury, fight, if our 
superior rulers consider it a necessary ac- 
complishment, as we can fire a gun and hit 
a mark about as well as the average man; 
in fact we feel that we could learn to do al- 
most anything that is required of an ordin- 
ary citizen, if we could only be made the 
equal of the much-abused and long-suffer 
ing negro, who is now a highly respected 
fellow-citizen, voting to tax my property 
and to make laws by which I am governed, 
all because he enjoys the privilege of the 
ballot, without being able to read the names 
of those he is voting for. Oh, Justice, how 
long shall we be defrauded of our rights! 
Still we continue to hope.”’ 


“Gee te ay eh eae a, 
y might and pro y wrong, 
And earth wonders when the perish 
That they stood the test so long.”’ 
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GALLANTRY AND JUSTICE? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson says: 

Woman, with her instinct of behavior, in- 
stantly detects in Man a love of trifles, any 
coldness or imbecility, or, in short, any 
want of that large, flowing deportment 
which is indispensable as an exterior in the 
hall. Our American institutions have been 
friendly to her, and at this moment, I es- 
teem it a chief felicity of this country that 
it excels in women. Certainly, let her be 
as much better placed in the laws and in 
social forms, as the most zealous reformer 
can ask; but I confide so entirely in her in- 
spiring and musical nature, that I believe 
only herself can show us how she shall be 
served. The wonderful generesity of her 
sentiments raises her at times into heroical 
and like regions, and verifies the pictures 
of Minerva and Polymnia, and, by the firm- 
ness with which she treads the upward path, 
she convinces the coarscst calculator that 
another road exists than that which their 
feet know. 

But, besides those who make good, in our 
imagination, the place of Muses and of Del- 
phic Sibyls, are there not women who fill 
our vase with wine and roses to the brim, 
so that the wine runs over and fills the 
house with perfume; who inspire us with 
courtesy; who unloose our tongues, and we 
speak; whe anoint our eyes and we see? 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says: 

Earnest women have said: We can af- 
ford to hold our own umbrellas, if we ma 
receive equal wages for equal service wit 
you, when forced to support a growing 
family and a sick husband by our own un- 
aided hands. We can bear to take the out- 
er edge of the sidewalk, if we can purchase 
by that sacrifice the right to our own chil- 





dren. Earnest men have said: All that is 
worth saving in the faith of chivalry will be 
saved, at all events. The genuine respect 
felt by genuine manh for essential wo- 
manhood rests upon deeper foundations 
than any which this reform can shake. The 
larger elements of it van never slip through 
the sieve of these troublous times. Men 
will, at least, exhibit to a weak woman the 
same consideration which they exhibit for a 
weak man. She asks no more. They will 
be sure to entertain toward a strong woman 
the same generous instinct of good comrade- 
ship which they entertain toward a strong 
man. She will accept no less. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The London University admits women to 
some of its classes. 

Queen’s University in Ireland has opened 
some of its degrees to women. 

The Professors of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity have arranged separate classes for la- 
dies. 

Zach. Chandler refuses to dine at the 
White House unless he can goas a ‘“‘for- 
eigner.— Post. 

In the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, women attend the lectures of some 
of the Professors. 

The new University College of Bristol, 
England, makes provision for the regular 
education of women. 

A new temperance society has been formed 
at Washington, under the name and title of 
the ‘“Mrs. R.B. Hayes Temperance Society.” 

By the Parliamentary Report of Petitions, 
we learn that up to March 24, 252 petitions 
for the ‘“‘Women’s Disabilities” Bill had 
been presented, containing 78,340 signatures. 

The Englishwomen’s Review, a monthly 
magazine in London, England, devoted to 
social and industrial questions, is a perfect 
mine of facts and information on the Wo- 
man question, Every American woman 
ought to subscribe for it. 

A summer school of science will open, or 
rather re-open, at Bowdoin College, July 
17, for teachers, coilege graduates, and 
others, of both sexes, who desire to pursue 
the study of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
zoology. The eourse will occupy six weeks. 

The new book entitled ‘‘Buckeye Cookery 
and Practical Housekeeping,” was not only 
compiled by women, but women are pub- 
lishers of it, own the copyright, and man- 
age its sale, employing women only as 
agents. The orders received have already 
exhausted the first edition. 

Speaking of women, Zsehokke says, 
“They have no States to govern, no battles 
to fight, no books to write, no sermons to 
learn by heart, and so they must do some- 
thing. They play with dolls, then with 
men, then with children. Their destiny is 
to be educated and to educate.” 

The bill for the protection of the proper- 
ty of married women in Scotland, prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Anderson, Sir Rob- 
ert Anstruther, Mr. McLaren, and Mr. Orr 
Ewing, was fixed for second reading on 
April 18th. As it does not stand first in the 
order of the day, some fear has been ex- 
pressed that there may not be a debate. 

The shoes mauufactured by Mr. C. H. 
Curtis, whose advertisement appears else- 
where in our columns, are recommended by 
Mrs. H. L. Long, at the Dress Reform rooms, 
as ‘‘comfortable and durable.” Fashiona- 
ble women also bear testimony to the ease 
and comfort of these shoes made on the Ma- 
comber Patent Last. Mr. Curtis can be 
found at 2 144 Hamilton Place, Boston, from 
1 to 5 every day. 

The announcement of the death at Charles- 
ton, 5. C., of Mrs. Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
of New York, will be received with general 
regret. Mrs. Kennedy, who before her 
marriage was Louisa Vanuxen Wiurts, 
daughter of the late Charles 8. Wurts, of 
Philadelphia, was prominently connected 
with many noble charitable enterprises in 
New York, and was well known for her 
benevolence and good works. 

A ‘ concordat,” or agreement, has recently 
been made between the States of Geneva, 
Fribourg, Vaud, and Neufchatel, for the 
protection of young women in foreign situ- 
ations. Article one, prohibits any office or 
registry from placing female servants, gov- 
ernesses, nurses, or teachers, in foreign coun- 
tries without a permit. Article second, for- 
bids sending abroad any person under twen- 
ty years of age. In all cases full particulars 
must be registered. 

Robert M. DeWitt, the deceased New 
York publisher, left nearly all his property, 
valued at $250,000, to his wife, she to enjoy 
the income and profits thereof until death, 
should she remain single. Should she marry 
again, then she is to have the income of 
one-third of the property, the other two- 
thirds to go to the testator’s son, Clinton 
De Witt. The testator’s mother, Caroline 
K. De Witt, is to have the income of one- 
tenth of the estate during life.—Springfield 
Republican. 

The Solidarité of Switzerland says that a 
widowed mother can only be the legal guar- 
dian of her own children in six of the Can- 
tons, viz: Geneva, Neufchatel, Berne, 
Soleure, Argan, and Thargan. In every 
other part of Switzerland she is considered 
incapable of looking after their interests, 





and! another guardian must be appointed. 
Some of the Cantons go still farther in their 
restrictions, and women themselves remain 
under legal guardianship all their lives, 
whether married or single. 

Responses to the Subseription Festival 
Appeal, which we published last week and 
reprint to-day, begin to comein. Mr. A. 
P. Chamberlaine, of Concord, and Mrs. 
Fenno Tudor, of Boston, have sent in $100 
each, and a number of other friends have 
enclosed $50, $25, and smaller sums. As 
this Festival Subscription will be our sole 
reliance this year for the Suffrage work both 
in Massachusetts and Colorado, we hope that 
every Suffragist will subscribe according to 
his or her ability. Remember that the only 
limit of work is the amount of money at 
the command of the Committee. 

Mr. Christiancy, republican Senator from 
Michigan, in presenting to the U. 8. Senate 
a petition from the citizens of Michigan, 
asking adoption of a sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
prohibiting States from disfranchising per- 
sons on account of sex, said he was in- 
formed that there was not a single drunk- 
ard, gambler, or person of vicious life 
among the petitioners, and he believed the 
statement. His observations in the State of 
Michigan, where over forty thousand votes 
were given for Woman Suffrage, satisfied 
him that the people advocating this amend- 
ment were among the most thoughtful and 
intelligent people of this country. 


Victor Hugo has thus written a letter to a 
number of young men who begged him to 
give a word of encouragement to their plan 
of forming a kind of students’ institute for 
aiding one another during their time of 
study. ‘‘My Young and Dear Fellow-citi- 
zens—I commend you. Your idea is excel 
lent. Fraternity among young persons is a 
force at once grand and sweet. That force 
will be yours. All the clearness of con- 
science is to be found in your generous age. 
You will form the coalition of upright 
hearts and valiant minds against despotism 
and falsehood, in the cause of liberty and 
light. You will’continue and complete the 
great work of our fathers, viz., human de- 
liverance. Courage! Be the servants of 
right and the slaves of duty. 


Jennie June writes to the Baltimore Amer- 
ican from New Yerk that ‘‘Walt. Whitman, 
at a recent dinner, was especially eloquent 
upon the ‘‘Woman” question. When he 
left the United States and went to Canada 
the war had only just closed, men stood at 
the front; nothing was talked of but mili- 
tary force, subjection to authority, and the 
necessity of preserving the Union structure 
intact. Now, social life had taken on quite 
a new phase, women had come to the front, 
they had associated themselves with public 
interest and activities, the world had become 
altogether mere charming, more delightful. 
It seemed as if men having completed the 
substance, the form, the solid masonry of 
our civilization, to women it had been given 
to do the coping, the pinnacling, the beau- 
tifying and crowning of the edifice. 


The French Société du Droit des Femmes 
held an interesting meeting lately in Paris 
in the Salle Sax, which was presided over by 
M. Armand Duportal, Deputy for Toulouse; 
he was supported by M. Brisson, member 
of the Municipal Council of Paris—the large 
hall was crowded to excess. The Secretary 
having explained the objects of the Associa- 
ciation, M. Micher, editor of the Avenir des 
Femmes, made an eloquent address. M. 
Pignoc, one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion, then read a paper upon ‘‘one of the 
questions which it is an urgent duty to 
solve, la recherche de la paternité.” The 
French law is, in this particular, more un- 
just towards women than the English—it, 
forbids every attempt to make known the 
paternity of illegitimate children. He gave 
statistics showing the number of these fa- 
therless children, who either die in the first 
months of their existence, or live to people 
the prisons and the galleys.” Madame Jenny 
Touzin made a most touching appeal to wo- 
men, pointing out that the task of improv- 
ing the condition of their sex lay mainly 
with them. 

The deceased wife's sister has again vexed 
the British House of Commons. As every- 
body knows, marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is unlawful in Great Britain, but the 
Australian colonies have legalized such mar- 
riages, and the Queen, as supreme head of 
the empire, has given sanction to this colo- 
nial usage. The anomaly is thus presented 
of different and antagonistic laws prevailing 
in different parts of the same empire. But 
now the colonists wish to go a step further, 
and to secure for persons married according 
to their laws of consanguinity,the same priv- 
ileges within the mother country. If the 
marriage took place in England the chil- 
dren would be illegitimate; but if the cere- 
mony was performed in Australia they 
would be legitimate. The object of the new 
bill is to declare that the children of such 
marriages born in Australia shall be exposed 
to no disabilities in Great Britain; in other 
words, that they shall be treated as legiti- 
mate in England. The Attorney General 
for England, and also the Attorney General 
for Ireland, opposed the measure on legal 
grounds. The House, however, passed the 
second reading by a majority of 192 to 141. 
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THE POTTER. 


BY E. H. W. 


[Romans 9-21.] 
Skillfally working with forethought and care 
A potter is shaping the clay; 
Turning the wheel with calmness and prayer, 
For to hopefully work is to pray. 
Faithfully striving 
With care providing 
That no vessel of His 
Be “marred in the hands of the potter." 
Another is forming a vessel so pure 
*Twill be for a spirit’s abode; 
And through all the days of its pilgrimage here 
A joy or a sad incommode 
To the epirit sojourning, 
In striving and yearning 
To fulfil its calling, 
If “marred in the hands of the potter.” 
O workman of God! if as clay in his hand 
Thou art seeking His will but to do, 
Is His glory increased when an imperfect work 
Lays its fact of creation to you? 
Or when in the ages 
You open the pages 
To trace a long line, 
All “marred in the hands of the potter?” 
If like Adam the first, thou plead for the call 
To people and multiply earth, 
Oh fall not like him thro’ a premature work 
Which will bind thee to earth, 
To pasmon and sense, 
‘Stead of gathering hence 
To the chaste second Adam, 
Not ‘marred in the hands of the potter.” 
27> 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PLEA. 


BY CAROLA. 


I send you the ring and letters, 
Forgive, is all I can say. 

How could I dream that love's fetters, 
Would burden me so one day? 

I know I have loved you truly, 
Though false my heart you may deem; 

Believe, I have mourned it daly, 
The loss of my girlhood’s dream. 

My beantiful idol is broken, 
Alas! I found it but clay. 

From the wreck I have saved not a token 
To dispel the gloom on my way. 

I worshipped a fair ideal, 
(The fault was mine, I own.) 

It faded before the real, 
And lived in fancy alone. 

I have worn the wrong love's fetters, 
Sadly I rue it to-day. 

I send you the ring and letters, 
Forgive, if you can, I pray. 

—__ > oe —___—__ 


MOTH-EATEN. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


I had a beautiful garment 
And I laid it by with care; 

I folded it close with lavender leaves, 
In a napkin fine and fair: 

“It is far too costly a robe,”’ I said, 
‘For one like me to wear.” 

So never at morn or evening 
I put my garment on; 

It lay by itself, under clasp and key, 
In the perfumed dusk alone, 

Its wonderful broidery hidden 
Till many a day had gone. 

There were guests who came to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 

And clad in soberest raiment 
I bore them company; 

I knew that Iowned a beautiful robe, 
Though its splendor none might see. 

There were poor who stood at my portal, 
There were orphaned sought my care, 

I gave them the tenderest pity, 
But had nothing beside to spare; 

I had only the beautiful garment, 
And the raiment for daily wear. 

At last, ona feast day coming, 
I thought in my dress to shine; 

I would please myself with its luster 
Of its shifting colors fine 

T would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design. 

So out from the dust I bore it— 
The lavender fell away— 

And fold on fold I held it up 
To the searching light of day. 

Alas! the glory had perished 
While there in its place it lay. 

Who seeks for fadeless beauty 
Must seek for the use that seals 

To the grace of a constant blessing 
The beauty that use reveals, 

For into the folded robe alone 
The moth with its blighting steals. 

— Harper's Bazar. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


ASTAGE JOURNEY IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


The toot of the stage horn was heard at 
“the Corners,” and William Makepeace 
arose to say ‘‘Good-bye.” 

“Come, Nancy, I'll commence with you;” 
and he turned to his mother’s hired girl, 
who sat next him, and attempted to kiss 
her rosy cheek. But a sounding box onthe 
ear was an argument against this, which 
Miss Nancy used most effectually. 

“Such behavior,” do you exclaim, ‘‘be- 
tween master and servant!” Bless you! she 
was not a servant; she was only the super- 
fluous daughter of a neighbor who, not 
finding employment for her busy hands at 
home, among many sisters, had transferred 
her serviees to Mrs. Makepeace for a consid- 
eration. Respecting herself, she was re- 
spected by her employers, with no thought 
of degradation or superiority on either side. 

After this rebuff, William turned to his 
mother and was received with open arms, 
while she poured out all a mother’s fears for 
his safety, during his perilous journey; but 
the bluff father interfered with the assurance 
that “‘a mother’s prayers had kept many a 
Stage coach from tipping over; there was 

n@ ballast like it.” The mother watched 
her son down the walk, with streaming 
eyes. His broad-tailed coat, with huge 


pockets, his long waistcoat and short 
breeches, meeting stockings of worsted, 
which were drawn smoothly over his shapely 
limbs, the low-crowned hat with broad 
brim supported by cords, were all becoming 
to his young and active figure, and, to her 
partial eyes, were indicative of character. 

The snug dress of the legs indicated a 
trim equipment for the race of life. The 
loose and expansive coat was significant 
of liberty; no pinching of arms, neck, or 
chest, but room for all, while the broad 
skirts seemed waving defiance to despotism 
and proclaiming sentiments of Republican 
equality, which ‘he who ran might read.” 
If the capacious pockets indicated acquisi- 
tiveness, they also spoke of benevolence; 


it could also come out full. The low- 
crowned hat might indicate modesty, but 
the chords supporting the brim showed 
sufficient self-respect to keep modesty from 
overshadowing better qualities. Ah, this 
maternal heart! The Goddess Aphrodite 
enveloped Eneas in a mist which hid him 
from his enemies; but human mothers 
throw a magical veil over their sens, which 
only hide their faults and bring their virtues 
into greater prominence. 

Meanwhile our hero, unconscious of these 
thoughts, had entered the yellow stage- 
coach, and, pushing the cushions firmly 
under him, had found a brace for his feet. 
Then he pulled out the leathern strap hang- 
ing at the side of the coach, so that with a 
sudden lurch he might catch it cen- 
veniently, preparations which convinced all 
the other passengers that he was an experi- 
enced traveler. But he did not see the re- 
spect which their faces expressed in conse- 
quence of this conviction, for he was peer- 
ing out, trying to get all he could of the 
familiar landscape as he passed. 

He was aroused, however, by a frantic 

grasp upon his arm, and was aware at the 
same moment that the driver was violently 
whipping the horses down, one hill in order 
to get momentum up the next one, Turn- 
ing, he found his seat-mate, a nervous fe- 
male, almost beside herself with terror. 
She wore a small-crowned bonnet, the front 
of which flared out to an immense size. 
In the depths of this, her terror-stricken 
face could be discovered, like a ghost at the 
end of a long passage, and the illusion was 
still farther carried out by the sepulchral 
cry she gave. 
‘‘Are you frightened at going so fast, and 
did you never travel by coach before?” 
kindly enquired young Makepeace. ‘‘I as- 
sure you there is no danger.” 

Here the horses made a sudden halt half- 
way up the hill, and the nervous lady was 
so scandalized at finding herself thrown 
full into Mr. Makepeace’s arms, as he 
turned to address her, that she could return 
no answer. The talkative man, however, 
—for there always is a talkative man in 
every coach-load—continued to re-assure 
her. Hetold her he thought he knew as 
much about stage-riding as anybody, and 
he considered it safe. Yes sir! he’d like to 
see the person that would compare experi- 
ences with him, and dare to say it was not. 
Here he glared around upon the company in 
such an aggressive manner that all hastened 
to assume an expression of perfect cenfi- 
dence in the stage-coach as a means of 
locomotion, although the effect of this was 
somewhat diminished by a sudden lurch of 
that vehicle, and the neryous lady’s meek, 
“Oh, certainly,” was changed into a little 
shriek of horror, as she came near being 
precipitated again into Mr. Makepeace’s 
arms. He went on te state that he had 
been thrown down embankments three times 
by the carelessness of drivers, had been 
run away with four times; as for tipping 
over, that was a mere bagatelle, and he’d 
never had a bone broken. Now he’d known 
people to tumble down stairs at home and 
break their necks. In fact, he had a brother 
who, walking to church one slippery Sab- 
bath, fell and broke his arm. He could 
prove by statistics that fewer people died 
from stage-coach accidents than died in 
their beds at home. 

This arguments was so conclusive that 
the passengers gave themselves up to silent 
contemplation of their beatific condition, 
enly interrupted by a lurch of the stage 
occasionally, causing a salutation not de- 
scribed in any circulating book on polite- 
ness. 

In the afternoon, they had some difficulty 
in starting, owing to one of the four horses 
being a colt which had never been in harness 
before; but after a great many kicks and 
plunges, which were rather discomposing 
to the lady passengers, the poor colt found 
that ‘‘might was right and must prevail.” 

Among their new passengers they soon 
discovered a genial gentleman, whose cheer- 


- ful face seemed to light up the whole inte- 


rior of the coach, and whose ready wit and 
charming stories beguiled the way delight- 
fully. Nor was he lacking in manly energy, 
as he proved when the coach stuck in a 
rut, and he was as active as any in using 
rails to pry it out. When the talkative 
man, disgusted with their ineffectual efforts, 
threw down his rail, and narrated the little 
story of the young New Englander who 
feund himself without money in a strange 
neighborhood, and applied te arich Quaker 





for help. The latter refused charity, but 
offered work with pay. 


for, although the hand could slip in easily, ° 


“Of course I’m willing to work,” said 
the young man. ‘‘]’ll do anything.” 

‘Very well, there is a log yonder, and 
here is an axe. Thee may pound on the 
log with the head of the axe, and, if thee 
is diligent and faithful, I will give thee a 
dollar a day ” 

So the youth commenced pounding lust 
ily, but was soon tired and obliged to take 
breath, commencing, however, with re- 
doubled vigor. Thiscontinued for an hour, 
when he threw down the axe and walked 
away, muttering: 

“T'll be hanged if I don’t starve before 
I’ll cut wood without seeing the chips fly.” 

None was more ready than the stranger to 
join in the laugh or to appreciate that pecu- 
liarity of the Yankee mind which demands 
visible results for labor, but when they were 
once more in metion he slyly suggested that 
if only one pounded long enough they could 
produce chips even with the head of the axe. 

At supper time all parted from this pleas- 
ant companion with regret, only assuaged 
by the gratification of having traveled with 
Washington Irving for an afternoon; and, 
in the quiet of the evening ride, the talka- 
tive man told them a pretty little romance 
of Irving in early life becoming acquainted 
with a young and beautiful Jewess by the 
name of Rebecca Gratz. The acquaintance 
ripened intolove. Irving proposed marriage 
and was accepted on condition that the par- 
ents of the lady would consent to her union 
with a Gentile. The Hebrew religion for- 
bade such a marriage and, though the par- 
ents valued the suitor highly, they could 
not bring their minds toconsent. The lady 
and Irving felt that they could not wed 
without the sanction of the parents, but 
they reselved that in sentiment they would 
remain true to each other through life. It 

was during this state of their relations that 
Irving made his first visit to Sir Walter 
Scott. The latter had already made for 
himself an undying reputation as an author, 
and was then incubating in his mind the 
wonderful'story of Ivanhoe. Personal inter- 
course with Irving so won upon Scott’s con- 
fidence that he sketched to him the plan of 
the story, confessing at the same time that 
he felt the need of a heroine other than 
Rowena. Irving’s heart and head were full 
of his romantic love for Rebecca Gratz, and 
he modestly offered to furnish Scott with a 
heroine, many of the incidents connected 
with whom should be drawn from real life. 
The offer was accepted, and Irving’s Rebec- 
ca, mutually pledged to him to unwedded 
earthly fidelity, stood as the model of the 
immortal Rebecca of ‘‘Ivanhoe.” 

Musing upon beautiful Quakeresses, 
young Makepeace fell asleep, and was awak- 
ened at midnight by a confusion of voices 
and the glare of lanterns. After vainly 
striving to comprehend the situation, he 
was informed by the landlerd that the coach 
had arrived at the usual hour, the horses 
had wheeled to the door and stopped, but 
no move being made outside or inside the 
coach he began to investigate and found the 
passengers all asleep, the reins tied singly to 
the front, but one of the side lights and the 
driver gone. Every thing was feared and 
messengers had been sent back. They soon 
arrived with the missing man somewhat de- 
jected as to countenance and thick as to ut- 
terance. He stated that, six miles back, 
the herses had commenced running and he 
was unable to stop them; so, knowing the 
passengers were all asleep, and thinking it 
kinder to leave them unconscious, he had 
jumped to save himself. The temperance 
landlord, however, remembering that on the 
road was a hut at which a good glass of 
whiskey was always obtainable, pooh’d at 
the statement, and indulged in a few strong 
remarks intended to point out the superiori- 
ty ef horses over men. 

Meanwhile the passengers, but just real- 
izing the danger safely passed, had been 
shown into a shabby room where a blurred 
picture of Lafayette and a pitcher of cold 
water were the only objects to divert them 
from their misery. Their cold neglect of 
the picture and devotion to the pitcher, 
proved how naturally in poor human nature 
the baser appetites prevail over the esthetic. 

The next morning they started in the big 
coach, capable of holding twelve, packed in 
so closely that an attempt to change the po- 
sition of one’s thumbs occasioned a reproach- 
ful look from the next neighbor. At the 
outskirts of the town they found another 
passenger waiting. The coachman, wrap- 
ped in his purple camlet cloak, with fur 
collar, a red sash about his waist, gray 
trousers, light blue gloves, and cap of coon- 
skin, looked down from his eminence upon 
him, as Jupiter might upon some pertina- 
cious but insignificant petitioner, and an- 
swered his pathetic appeal of ‘‘any room” 
by gazing serenely upon the distant land- 
scape. But the passengers, untrammcled 
by lofty position, emphatically assure him 
that there is no room. After much parley 
the stranger announces his intention of ‘‘go- 
ing anyhow.” At this juncture young 
Makepeace, already crowded unendurably, 
volunteers to go outside with the driver. 
That individual has been perfectly indiffer- 
ent to this controversy. Indeed all his con- 
duct shows a lofty disregard of the passen- 
gers’ wishes or needs; his business is with 

the horses; the coach is a necessary encum- 
brance, because attached to the horses, but 





the passengers are nonentities, Outside 





there is more room, and more fresh air, but 
as the coachman chews, and spits, and ut- 
terly disdains such a conventionality as a 
pocket-handkerchief, young Makepeace did 
not find the position without its drawbacks, 
especially as his attempts at conversation 
were loftily ignored. 

They seon arrived at a ford that was 
dangerous. The horses at first refused to 
enter, and when they reached the middle of 
the stream, the coach hopelessly mired. 
Oath and whip were alike powerless to move 
it, and after valuable time had been wasted 
in the endeavor, the driver curtly ordered: 

“Gents will climb out over the horses; 
ladies must sit still.” 

Over the muddy wheels the gentlemen 
obediently clambered on to the front of the 
coach, thence to the horses, which, already 
unhitched, bore them safely to the opposite 
shore. The ladies remained in the coach in 
the full enjoyment of “‘life on the ocean 
wave;” and while some of the gentlemen 
paced up and down the shore to be sure 
that no sudden freshet carried them away, 
young Makepeace and two others walked 
on to a miserable hut, a mile distant, and 
dispatching the landlord with his horses to 
the ford, began to inquire about dinner. 
There was no fire, no food, nothing for the 
horses, and when the two negroes were ques- 
tioned as to what they did for these neces- 
sary articles, they replied ‘‘borry,” meaning 
borrow. A display of sixpences induced 
them to borrow some fence rails, and a 
bright fire was blazing when the other chill- 
ed travelers arrived. The same magic, tried 
upon the landlady, induced her to furnish 
some corn-bread and a glass of milk for 
each person, but she did this with as much 
dignity and realization of their dependent 
condition, as did any Philadelphia landlord 
of the Centennial year, and the passengers 
showed the inconsistency of the present 
day in not considering that the high price 
paid for the food helped to satisfy the 
yawning gulf within. 

The accounts of the road were so alarm- 
ing, that the two negroes were hired to 
walk by the side, with ropes to steady the 
coach over difficult places. They had pro- 
gressed but a few miles, however, when the 
coach hopelessly mired. Two men were 
sent on horse back for help, but, in a dis- 
tance of four miles, only succeeded in get- 
ting a yoke of cattle. A man was despatch- 
ed seven miles for horses and help for the 
next day, and after a hard afternoon’s work 
the coach was once more in motion, just as 
the setting sun was gilding everything with 
his last wintry beams. Then it was discov- 
ered that the silent man was shaking with 
laughter. Horror! had the dreariness of 
that dismal day so worn upon him that rea- 
son was dethroned. Observing their won- 
dering looks he hastened to explain that the 
sunshine had brought to his mind so forci- 
bly, one gf Dr. Franklins retorts, that he 
couldn’t help “‘going off.” He said, Frank- 
lin was once dining with the British ambas- 
sador and a French functionary at Paris. 
The former rose and gave the following 
teast: 

“England the bright sun whose rays il- 
luminate the world.” 

The French gentleman, struggling between 
patriotism and politeness, proposed: 

‘France, the moon, whose mild beams 
dispel the shades of night.” 

Dr. Franklin, rising in turn, then said: 

“‘General George Washington, the Joshua 
who commanded the sun and moon tostand 
still, and they obeyed him.” 

This anecdote proved the electric spark 
which roused all the dormant patriotism of 
the travelers. Cold and fatigue were alike 
forgotten, and when they at last arrived at 
the miserable log-tavern, routed the family 
out of bed, and waited an hour for a supper 
of salt pork swimming in fat, and heavy 
corn bread, they were still in such a happy 
state of exaltation, that the landlady, who 
sat atthe head of the table, appetizingly 
picking her teeth with a pin, remarked that 
“they seemed chipperer than she should 
think they would.” Even when they re- 
tired, those who were put into the beds of 
the family, yet warm from occupancy, 
dreamed of the American eagle soaring 
above all other birds; and the unfortunate 
stranger, whose possession of a bed in the 
loft was so hotly contested by a large num- 
ber of minute pre-emptionists, that he was 
compelled to evacuate, took a grim satisfac- 
tion in imagining himself to be England, 
driven out by the feeble and despised colo- 
nists. 

The next day’s experiences I take entire 
from a letter of young Makepeace to his 
mother. He says: ‘‘At one time we were 
all flung together in a heap at the bottom 
of the coach, and at another, we were crush- 
ing our heads against the roof. Now one 
side was deep down in the mire, and we 
were holding on to the other. Now the 
coach was lying on the tails of the two 
wheelers, and now it was rearing up in the 
air, in a frantic state with all feur horses 


‘standing on the top of an insurmountable 


eminence looking coolly back at it, as though 
they would say ‘‘Unharness us, it can’t be 
done.” The driver so twisted and turned 
the team about in forcing a passage, cork- 
screw fashion, through the bogs and swamps, 
that it was quite a common circumstance, 
on looking out of the window, to see the 
coachman with the end of a pair of reins 





in his hands apparently playing at horses and 
the leaders unexpectedly staring at us from 
the back of the coach, as if they had some 
idea of getting up behind. A large portion 
of the way was over a corduroy road, which 
is made by throwing trunks of trees into a 
marsh and leaving them to settle. The very 
lightest of the jolts with which the punder- 
ous carriage fell from log to log, was enough 
it seemed, to have dislocated all the bones 
in the human body. It would be impossi- 
ble to imagine a similar set of sensations in 
any other circumstances, unless, perhaps, 
in attempting to go to the tep of St. Paul’s 
inan omnibus. Never once that day, was 
the coach in any position, attitude, or kind 
of motion that you would expect frem it. 
As night came on, the track grew narrower 
and narrower, until at last it so lost itself 
among the trees that the driver seemed to 
find his way by instinct. We had the com- 
fort of knowing that there was no danger 
of his falling asleep, for, every now and 
then, the wheel would strike against an un- 
seen stump with such a jerk, that he was 
fain to hold on pretty tight and pretty quick 
to keep himself on the box. Nor was there 
any reason to dread fast driving, inasmuch 
as over the broken ground, the horses had 
all they could do to walk, and there was no 
room for shying, A herd of wild elephants 
could not have run away through such a 
wood with such a coach at their heels.” 
All through the day, the well-informed 
had foretold the good things in store for 
them that night at Taylor’s Tavern. When 
they arrived, the bounteous supper verified 
the promise, and then, with what a delight- 
ful sensation of warmth and cheer did they 
gather reund the bar-room fire. What a 
variety of subjects were discussed; for these 
evening chats by the fireside, supplied the 
place of town-library, daily paper and study- 
club, all in one. A traveler whom they 
met here, was loud in his denunciations of 
the straight-laced laws of Connecticut, and 
said that the rebound from these was taking 
him with his family to the free West. He 
explained that during the previous summer, 
late one Saturday night, he had received in- 
telligence of the dangerous illness of a dear 
son. He and his wife started the next morn- 
ing (as what parents would not) to join him, 
and happened to pass through Hartford just 
as Governor Trumbull was on his way to 
church. He knew them personally, and de- 
manded in the name of the Commonwealth 
of Connecticut, why they were thus dese- 
crating the Sabbath? The explanation failed 
to appease his righteous indignation, and 
during the week the father was obliged to 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars. Much 
sympathetic indignation was expressed at 
this story, and from a discussion of liberty 
of opinion and action, the transition was 
easy to the Revolutionary war; and when 
one old inhabitant gave a spirited account 
of a fight in that very town, and offered, in 
confirmation, to point out cannon balls sunk 
in the timbers of the very house in which 
they sat, all hung with eager interest upon 
his words, and felt themselves in an en- 
chanted atmosphere of glorious action. 
The passengers separated with glad antici 
pations of a journey ended on the morrow, 
and with mutual congratulations for having 
achieved, in winter, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles in five days, and half as many 
nights. They wondered what their fathers 
would have thought of this, and with derisive 
laughter, agreed not to be jealous of Eng- 
land, even if Stephenson succeeded with his 
new-fangled idea of coaches drawn by steam. 
After all had retired, the landlord raked the 
embers together, covered them with ashes, 
and sat watching with quiet amusement the 
few ambitious coals that would contrive to 
glimmer through. Suddenly these changed 
into a fiery locomotive drawing a rain of 
cars. The blackened stick assumed the pro- 
portions of an iron bridge. He watches, 
fascinated, the magical swiftness with which 
it glides along, when—oh, horrors! as it 
reaches the center, the bridge parts with a 
fearful crash, and all are precipitated into 
the gulf below! There are struggling forms 
in the icy water, there are writhing figures 
in the flames, he hears their groans and cries, 
he sees husbands compelled to watch their 
wives in torture, and they powerless to help; 
mothers enduring the piercing anguish of 
seeing their little ones burning to death, yet 
themselves so fettered that they cannot 
move. ‘Great God! it is too horrible,’ and 
with a groan of agony he awoke. 


2 


ISOLATION IN ALABAMA. 





A farmer’s wife writing from Alabama 
says :— 

“The woman’s side of farm life here is 
pitiful in many respects. For some women 
it would be unendurable; for all it is a se- 
vere experience. Many of them cannot 
speak of their loneliness without showing 
strong emotion. No ene can realize our 
isolation until it is felt. We have lived 
here a year and a half, yet not asingle 
white woman has called en me. If it were 
not fer the negroes, I could not speak toa 
woman oftener than once a month, when I 
go to town fer a littleshopping. Although 
our external relations with those we know 
are pleasant enough when we happen to 
meet, they do nothing to welcome us; nor 
even extend distant civilities, unless sick- 
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ness appeals to them. On the whole, I am 
net sure that our intercourse would be very 
profitable, for the whoie basis of life, work, 

and opinions, is radically different—perhaps 
incompatible. But the isolation is none the 
less dreary for being somewhat justified. 
There is an undefined, or even unexpressed, 
antipathy between Northerners and South- 
erners. And although it is wearing away, 
it still keeps us apart. We scarcely ever 
are asked or offer to lodge or entertain 
Southerners that may be traveling, because 
we neither of us feel the freedom that makes 
hospitality enjoyable. For example, my 
husband was belated on the road in his own 
county, and asked to stay all night witha 
well-to-do-farmer. But the man excused 
himself, and sent Mr. X. to the next neigh- 
bor. The next one also refused, and so did 
the third, the fourth, the fifth, and the 
sixth. Long after dark, in the seventh 
house, he found a man willing to take ina 
‘Yankee.’ And he was a Republican. I 
don’t say that such treatment is common, 
but it shows a common feeling.” 
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THE ORDER OF CAUCASIANS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In your paper of 
April 7, appears an article entitled ““Modern 
Brahminism,” which does great wrong (un- 
intentionally no doubt) to an order which 
exists in this State. I allude to the ‘Order 
of Caucasians.” You follow the lead of 
certain California papers, in attributing to 
its influence the recent massacre which oc- 
curred near Chico. 

Situated at so great a distance as you are, 
Ican not balme you, as Ido our own pa- 
pers which foster the same idea. Allow 
me to inform you, that the whole story is a 
malicious falsehood, perpetrated by papers 
here, which are controlled by a corporation 
that employs many Chinese. 

I shall not attempt, at this time, to dis- 
cuss the ‘‘Chinese question.” Abler men 
than I have puzzled their brains over it. 
My object, in writing this, is to disabuse 
your minds of some prejudices against the 
Order of Caucasians. 

It is true, there was an order organized 
here, whose avowed object was the preven- 
tion of Chinese imigration, even at the ex- 
pense of good order in the State; and from 
its constitution the papers here quoted the 
extracts which misled you, and wrongly 
attributed them to the Order of Caucasians. 

The former order, meeting with no en- 
couragement frem the law-abiding citizens 
of the State, died a natural death, as it de- 
served to do. The Order of Caucasians, 
however, is a brotherhood, leagued together 
for mutual assistance, as are the Odd Fel- 
lows, Masons, and other societies of like na- 
ture. In the language of the preamble to 
its constitution and by-laws, ‘“‘the Order of 
Caucasians is, and shall be, a fraternal and 
beneficial one; embracing the interest, and 
seeking the benefit in a material sense of 
every member of the great family of Cau- 
casians.” It does not seek to disturb any 
class of laborers. Its objects are, to im- 
prove the condition of the laboring men of 
the Caucasian race; to elevate the dignity of 
labor; to improve each of its members, by 
the attrition of ideas consequent upon fre- 
quent meetings; to discuss all questions per- 
taining to their material welfare. 

A glance &t its constitution will disabuse 
the minds of any who think it an institution 
whose tendency is to subvert good order in 
society. It does not countenance any thing 
like mob violence, but will use its endeav- 
ors to make all men good and law-abiding 
citizens. Its objects, we believe, to be 
worthy; and, as such, should be encouraged 
by all good men andtrue. We believe Chi- 
nese imigration to this country to be an un- 
mixed evil; and, as such, we will, in com- 
mon with every patriotic American citizen, 
advocate all lawful means to discourage 
their coming here. 

We have no quarrel with capitol for em- 
ploying cheap labor. We recognize the 
great principle, that the price of labor, like 
that of other commodities, is governed by 
supply and demand. We know too, that no 
one is entirely independent; neither the cap- 
italist nor the laborer. The one cannot sub- 
sist without the other. All questions at is- 
sue between them, we leave to be settled by 
the law of supply and demand, and attend 
to those things which immediately concern 
ourselves and those dependent upon us. 
We seek to better the condition of working 
men everywhere, by uniting them into a 
common brotherhood, to assist each other 
to bear the burdens of life, and smooth the 
passage down the stream of time. Whena 
brother is called upon to pay the last debt 
to mother nature, we soothe the mourners 
with words of kindness and sympathy, ard 
assist them to maintain those who otherwise 
might be left helpless and indigent. 

A word more, and I have done. That 
outrage at Chico, was perpetrated by a band 
of young cut-throats for whose actions no 
one but themselves should be held respon- 
sible, unless perhaps, that condition of soci- 
ety, which permits its youths to be reared 


in idleness, with a contempt for honest toil. |. 


As long as the idea is prevalent that labor is 

degrading, just so long will our prisons be 

filled, and eur gibbets furnished with vic- 

tims. VERITAS 
Dutch Flat, Placer Co., California. 
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INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 





R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his systemis: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 


GEROUS. 
Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 


town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 

ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 











Bosion and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Unveiling Falsehood. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 


Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 
On the best class board 
25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 
LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, Newark N .J 
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Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 


Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or odlvess with stamp M. Lincoln, No. se 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 





{ones 63.0). 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
Pv0 Vers we ‘Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATH. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 

No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 

R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selking, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
yor crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 


and knowing Som be purer and more healthful 
than the lower 
WE IMPOR OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 


can warrant them to be strictly } as of the very 
best quality, in strength — avor, made. As a 


sell them at one small over the first ony te 
gerteten, OUR PRIC rit, BE FOUND ow- 


then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. sits 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman. 
cipation Suits, 


Waists, Chemilettes, 


Emancipation 
Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


po a vesteyy of na peepee to A 
Tess hygien’ justrated 
| enring to dre sent FREE on application. _ 


Address 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIAWAII & OC. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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THE MORMON QUESTION. 


The fact that we publish a ‘‘WoMmAN’s 
JouRNAL” makes us feel willing to open its 
columns, from time to time, for the discus- 
sion of every question in which women are 
interested. Strange to say, among our 
numerous subscribers in Utah, are some 
who religiously believe in the rightfulness 
of Polygamy. Tous, that institution seems 
monstrous and degrading, and totally incon- 
sistent with the rights and interests of wo- 
men. Such letters as the first that follows, 
are evidently sincere, and show that some 
women do not so regard it, while others, 
like the author of the second, fully realize 
its destructive character. It is gratifying 
to read so indignant a protest against the 
institution, from the pen of a Mormon wo- 
man who signs herself ‘‘A true, latter-day 
Saint.” 

WOMEN HAPPY IN POLYGAMY. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Please accept from 
one of your | ate readers, a few 
words on the “Mormon” question. 

I was brought by my parents into Utah, 
when less than four years old; so, like Mrs. 
Godbe, and with equal propriety, I suppose 
I may claim to be one of the ‘‘rising gener- 
ation.” Although I am a wife and mother, 
I have not enjoyed perhaps a tenth of Mrs. 
Godbe’s pecuniary, social, or intellectual 
advantages; but such as fall to the lot of 
the poor in Utah I have made the most of, 
with thankfulness that they were no less. 

I do not see wherein Mrs. Godbe may 
more properly claim to s in behalf of 
the masses of women in Utah than may the 
editor of the Hxponent. Such as herself 
each may represent, but no others; and, in 
my opinion, she who cannot see that the 
tendency of Polygamy, in this ‘‘American 
Turkey,” as another lady calls it, is to make 
Woman more self-centered, more self reli- 
ant, more individualized, has failed to catch 
its true oe. As I understand it, the great 
effort which women in general are now 
making is for a recognized individuality. 
What man with three household has time, 
even granting that he has the wish, to give 
to each that minute inspection, that exact- 
ing supervision, with which many a man 
makes his one wife’s life a burden and a 
misery.to her, which instead of being 
‘‘worse than slavery” is simply slavery it- 
self? To such wives, Polygamy would 
seem more like freedom. 

The plural wife finds herself under the 
ey of deciding for herself so many 
and such various questions, that, even un- 
consciously, she grows out of that weak de- 
pendent spirit evinced by the lady who de- 
sires Mrs. Godbe to ‘‘speak for us.” Polyg- 
amy rightly lived, does not foster any such 
spirit of helplessness as that which would 
wait foracompeer ‘‘todo this work for us.” 
If her own candition is ‘‘worse than slavery” 
why should she appeal to Mrs. Godbe to 
“emancipate” her, instead of quietly eman- 
cipating herself? Is it not positive proof 
that women who form such relations are 
brave and devoted to their faith, when the 
accept a position which they know will 
bring them reproach and scorn frem with- 
out, for their faith’s sake? Such is the 
spirit of martyrs, notof slaves. Mrs. Godbe 
herself says **they are good, nobleand pure,” 
and taking this lovely description in an ac- 
tive and not in a passive sense, neither I nor 
~ one could say more for them. 

-olygamy, like many other things, has 
tao sides, and necessarily is very much 
what we make of it. If women were al- 
ways to be kept behind curtains and taught 
that a man’s private life is none of their 
business, then, indeed, the pure would be 
no more esteemed than the vile, and Polyg- 
amy would be slavery. But I am thankful 
that I live in the day when women begin to 
look to the ways of men, and to require of 
them a higher moral standard than hereto- 
fore, and I trust to see them leave libertines, 
blasphemers and traitors, to mate with their 
own kind; or, finding none, go unmated. 
But the present outlook is that such a course 
would bring about either Polygamy or mul- 
tiplied spinsterhood. 

What true woman, no matter how intel- 
lectual, no matter how absorbed in a chosen 
pursuit, does not, at times, long unutterably 
for the nestling of her own child’s head 
upon her bosom? But she does not want 
one tainted in every fiber of its being with 
the physical and moral corruption of an un- 
worthy father. It seems to me that the 
more noble she be, the higher she lives 
above petty passions, the more readily would 
she consent to share with another good wo- 
man the love of a just man, which is a bless- 
ing, and not, like the love of the vile, a 
curse. 

The spirit of the age (thank God!) is that 
Woman shall be a person not utterly de- 
pendent on Man for her bread or her happi- 
ness; and it sounds to me just like a confes- 
sion of old-fashioned ‘‘ladyism”—i. ¢. heip- 
lessness and imbecility—to say that Polyga- 
my in the abstract necessarily enslaves and 
wrecks her happiness. 

Mrs. Godbe, in one part of her letter, 
speaks as if the majority of the young wo- 
men of Utah were opposed to Polygamy; 
but again she a. ‘“‘there are many thou- 
sands” who “‘suffer from their too implicit 
faith’&c. ‘‘Many thousands” must certain- 
ly comprise the majority; and, if so, the evil 
she deplores must rather be delusion than 
discontent. I deeply admire her overflow- 
ing love for her mother, and I like her 
graceful enthusiasm over her chosen mis- 
sion; but she is not quite clear on this point, 
and there seems something almost sacrileg- 
ious in the way she speaks of ‘‘antiquarians 
too old” (and perhaps too wise?) ‘‘toc avge.”” 
Such are past the time of having any selfish 
ends to gain, or any worldly ambitions to 
serve; rather they look beyond the perishing 
present to the vital and enduring future, 
and we may well sit at their feet to learn 
wisdom, ; 

To me it is as refreshing as the breath of 
morning to converse with such, and to feel 
the depth and beauty of their faith, which 
seems passing from faith to knowledge. 
We may all seek the light, even if we do not 
all find it; and even mistakes add to the sum 
total of the world’s wisdom; but might it 


not be that ‘‘Woman’s Century,” which be- 
gins with the cry of ‘‘Surplus women,” may 
end either in a vastly improved set of men, 
or ‘‘Surplus men?” L. L. Daron. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

WOMEN ENSNARED IN UTAH. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—l, as the wife of an 

elder in Brigham Young’s Church, would 
like to say a few things in bebalf of the wo- 
men of Utah, agreat many of whom cannot 
read for themselves, and are led into false 
doctrine by the leaders of the Church; and 
even where they can read, they are deceived 
by the false representations of the elders, 
until they get to Utah, and then, by the 
force of circumstances, they are compelled 
to stay and submit to fate. The way it is 
done is this: The elders, when on a mis- 
sion, generally avoid the subject of Polyga- 
my, confining themselves to the principle 

and doctrines taught by Joseph Smith, tell- 
ing women, a belief in polygamy is not nec- 
essary; that a man cannot marry the second 
wife without the first’s consent; that not 
one-half of their people were polygamists, 
even going far enough to deny their own 
belief in the doctrine. { went to Utah on 
the strength of these statements, and when 
I got there I found [ had been deceived by 
false prephets, ravening wolves. I came 
home to Pennsylvania, satisfied there was 
something wrong in the Church in Utah, 
and when I came to study the Book of Mor- 
mon, and Doctrineand Covenants, I found 
they were leading the people egrey- There 
is no such thing as polygamy in the gospel 
taught by Joseph Smith, and a true Latter 
Day Saint is not required to, nor will not, 
follow a prophet any further than he fol- 
lows and teaches the doctrine of Christ and 
his apostles, and none know this better than 
the leaders of the Church in Utah. 

In 1850, John Taylor, one ot the twelve, 
in a discussion he held in France said: ‘‘We 
are accused of polygamy and actions the 
most obscene—actions that none but a de- 
praved heart could believe;”’ and in refuta- 
tion of this accusation he said, ‘‘I will read 
you our belief on marriage,” and he then 
and there read an article from the Doctrine 
and Covenants which in the most positive 
terms confined a man to one wife, he at the 
same time knowing that it was a deliberate 
and unqualified lie, and he was a polyga- 
mist at that verytime. In regard to the tes- 
timony given by the women of Utah, I do 
not consider it worth a “‘rushlight.” In 
1842 nineteen women published a card in 
theChurch paper in Nauvoo, declaring they 
knew of no other marriage ceremony than 
the monogamic ceremony in the Doctrine 
and Covenants, and in 1860 some of these 
very women swear they were married to 
Joseph Smith in 1841, two years before the 
claim the sham revelation was given. 
received a letter from a lady friend not long 
ago, and in answer to an inquiry of mine as 
to how another lady felt whose husband 
had taken another wife, she says: ‘‘Sister 
M—— would rather have a little peace and 
happiness here than all hell here and all 
glory hereafter. Those are my sentiments 
too.”’ Poor girl! she has since taken ‘‘hell,” 
for her husband has married another. With 
beautiful consistency the names of both wo- 
men can be found in the famous petition to 
Congress. Of course, there was no undue 
influence brought to bear on the women 
who signed that petition! I can best show 
the magnanimity with which they always 
use women by telling the circumstances of 
one of their victims here, in Scranton. Her 
husband, in spite of ull she could do, went 
to Utah. She, being too wise to let the el- 
ders fool her with falsehoods, refused to go 
with him, One of the elders told him to 
give her one-third of his property and then 
he was free. She is the mother of a large 
family; three of the children are alive and 
one has died since he left. The night her 
a died she received a letter from her 
husband, telling her if she would not come 
to Utah he would do something for his 
children, but never anything for her again. 
Oh, how kind! how considerate! 

One of the elders writes my husband 
thus: ‘‘I was surprised to learn of Brother 
—— going to Utah. I do not think he will 
be sorry, though the love and companion- 
ship of a wife must be hard to sacrifice; but 
the Saviour’s promise to those whe leave 
all and follow him will be verified, and 
Brother ——’s wife may eventually become 
reasonable and tractable and join him in 
Zion.” Arch fiends! When I think of the 
misery and wrongs women suffer at the 
hands of the men who have sold the saints 
as Judas Iscariot sold Christ, I almost cry 
to God for the eloquence of Demosthenes 
that I might awaken the hearts of my coun- 
trymen to action. The forced position of 
the majority of women in Utah is a disgrace 
compared to which African slavery was no- 
where. It should cause the cheek to blush 
and the blood to tingle with indignation 
and shame in the veins of every man who 
loves his mother, wife, daughter or sister. 
And if the government of the United States 
allows one rebel against its laws to sit in the 
hall of Representatives, let them drop the 
‘bloody shirt” in the wave of oblivion, and 
tell Jeff Davis to come and bring one of his 
best broken and trained black slaves and 
George Q. Cannon his female ditto. Then, 
with the happy quartet before him, let Dr. 
Newman thank God for this happy, free 
country, where all are born free and equal 
except black men and white women. 

A True Larrer Day Sart. 

Scranton, Pa. 
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WOMEN AT WOBURN TOWN MEETING. 


Monday, April 2nd, was the day in Wo- 
burn, Mass., for the election of town offi- 
cers, and for the first time in the town’s 
history, the gallery of the hall in which the 
meeting was held was reserved for the use 
of the ladies. 

The day was stormy, and the morning 
found only six women brave enough to 
meet the elements without, and, as they 
supposed, the tobacco-smoke within. But 
the number increased in the afternoon to 
forty, representing an intelligent and inter- 
ested class of society, who, for the first 
time, witnessed the proceedings of a town 





meeting. In the evening, one hundred wo- 





men were present, who waited patiently 
until eleven o'clock, when the vote was de- 
clared. The presence of these women in- 
sured to the voters an atmosphere free from 
tobacco-smoke, and a degree of order un- 
known before at the polls. But the power 
which they might have exercised in behalf 
of temperance, through the ballot, they 
were powerless to use, and the town gave 
its votes, by a majority, for a license law. 
And when these women turned homeward, 
thankful for being admitted as spectators 
in the political world, there was yet, in the 
hearts of many, an earnest desire to be 
‘doers of the werd,” workers for the up- 
building of right and justice. But let us 
take courage, remembering that each step 
up the hill is one step nearer the summit, 
and though it is overshadowed by the 
clouds of prejudice, they will melt away, 
and we shall stand under the bright, clear 
light of justice, free and equal. N. L. E. 
Woburn, Mass, 





A VOICE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Having, as usual, 
read a larger proportion of the WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL than I read of either of the ten dif- 
ferent papers which we constantly receive, 
I will refrain no longer from an expression 
of hearty approval and pleasure, almost al- 
ways unqualified. It began well, but has 
grown in worth as it has advanced in years, 
and seems to be going on to perfection. 

A recent number afforded the highest sat- 
isfaction in its excellent report of the 
speeches at the Massachusetts legislative 
hearing. How can such statements of facts 
and principles fail tomove any body of men 
qualified to legislate for their fellows? 
‘‘How long, O Lord!” must the Massachu- 
setts Legislature be so entreated and exhort- 
ed, before it will be wise enough to see, and 
just enough to do, so manifest aright? As 
long as it was besieged for the slave? 

How these hearings compel this compari- 
son, when some of us recall the repeated 
presence of the apostles and prophets of an- 
ti-slavery in these halls, and remember how 
they pleaded with the law-givers in behalf 
of the black man. In the fact that in each 
case they at last secured all they sought, we 
can hardly fail to find encouragement. But 
how expensive the prolonged delay! Let 
us hope the thoroughness of education thus 
secured will pay all the cost. And, en- 
couraged by all the signs of the times, let 
us, while we patiently wait, not forget earn- 
estly to work. B. F. Bowes. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTHY OF IMITATION. 





Eprrors JoURNAL:—Enclosed please find 
draft for $21.40, and the names of a club 
of eleven, which I have lately formed for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. With best wishes 
for the success of your JouRNAL, I am 


C. M. Brown. 
Chicago, IU., April 24, 
ep o—_—_—_——_— 


“WHO PROFITS BY OUR LOSS?’’ 


The weary day is ended. The countless 
steps of a house-keeper have been taken; 
the, anxious mother-thoughts are over: 
two half-sick darlings are quieted. After 
watching their easy slumber, I take the 
JOURNAL and seek rest from the many trials 
of a tiresome day. 

Dear JouRNAL! how good it looks. I 
unfold it and read of this, that, and the 
other, until Mrs. Howe’s name meets my 
eye. A name dear to many outside of 
Boston. 

I read of ‘‘the purchase of tickets, the 
ride over the snow-cumbered track,” the 
conversation that follows; the regret at the 
absence of the ‘‘best beloved of all presi- 
dents” from the the New England Wo- 
men’s Club. Then comes the question, 
“Who is profiting by our loss?” Allow 
me in part to answer. 

It was a beautiful winter evening when 
Mrs. Howe came to our prairie village, at 
the earnest solicitation of our Women’s 
Club,.of seven members. We were glad 
to meet her, and with the clasp of hand 
and smile which she gave us, we felt that 
we had found a friend. 

Our audience for her lecture, ‘‘Men’s 
Women and Women’s Women,” was of the 
best and most appreciative, while the lec- 
ture itself and the reading of her poems at 
its close, were a feast mcre rare than we 
had ever known before. 

The next morning our club, with a few 
invited guests, met with Mrs. Howe, in the 
parlor of our president, when she told us 
of the organization of the New England 
Women’s Club, of its divisions and sub- 
divisions, of the work it has accomplished, 
and the brave and true women connected 
therewith. The morning hours passed all 
too soon, and the halloo of the hackman 
warned us that it was train time. With 
feeling of regret we again clasped hands, 
said ‘‘good-bye,” and Mrs. Howe had gone 
from among us. But as she left us, she 
passed on to gladden and encourage other 
hearts. Then, although it was your loss, 
it was our gain, and the echo comes to us 
from other western towns—‘‘and ours,” 
“and ours.” 

God bless Mrs. Howe and the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, and all other organiza- 
tions for the improvement and advance- 
ment of women. Although we number 





but seven, we are full of courage, and hope 
that the good seed sown here will multiply 
“seventy times seven,” and that our prairie 
State, as well as the whole land, will soon 
rejoice in the good time coming. W. M. H. 
Kasson, Minnesota. 
——_—_ eo —_—_—__ 
AN ARGUMENT IN THREE SENTENCES. 


The following extract from Miss Martin- 
eau’s life is a condensed essay on the rights 
of Woman, needing no comment :— 

“She was told that the abolitionists were 
unsexing Woman, so that men found it nec- 
essary to republish in America good little 
English books on her appropriate moral 
sphere.” 

“But what is her appropriate moral 
sphere?” 

“Why, certainly, a special and different 
one from man?” 

“If so, she would have had a special and 
different Christ?” 

‘But, dear Miss Martineau, is it possible 
you think women have the same duties and 
rights as men?” 

“I think their powers ought to settle that 
question.” E. K. C. 


> 
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TIT FOR TAT. 





Sometimes we see a striking illustration 
of the way in which the laws relating to 


married women work. When Mr. Norton ° 


pockets the earnings of his wife and she is 
ruled out of court because she has no legal 
existence, the men of England, who are the 
law makers, are very slow to right this great 
wrong. A case has recently occurred, in 
which we see how this injustice acts as a 
two edged sword. A woman in London 
owned a race horse, and, finding her funds 
low, hit upon the expedient of raising money 
by placing a mortgage upon it. This not 
being sufficient, she obtained another, and 
then a third, besides owing a considerable 
sum to her trainer. There being no appear- 
ance of her creditors receiving their money, 
they brought the matter before the courts, 
but the evidence was of such a conflicting 
nature that the Master of the Rolls refused 
to make any order in the premises. There- 
upon the husband, who had been jointly 
summoned with the wife, interposed a re- 
mark to the effect, that he was heartily 
tired of the whole business, that he had no 
interest, either pecuniary or otherwise, in 
the animal, and _ respectfully protested 
against being troubled further with the mat- 
ter. The Judge, in return, informed him 
that he was entirely mistaken; that he was 
in reality a party to the suit, and that if the 
Court should make any order and it was 
disobeyed, he, and not his sporting wife, 
would be committed for contempt, all of 
which must have set him to seriously think- 
ing. 

Should cases of this kind multiply, would 
not the men soon cry out at the injustice? 

Ss. W. B. 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—In one of the late 
numbers of your JouRNAL was a notice of 
the noble Josephine E. Butler, which all who 
are interested in her work—and who is not? 
—will be glad to see. Will these extracts 
from English letters be a fitting supplement? 
If you so judge, please give them a fitting 
heading for your paper. 

«« * * Mrs. Butler is a being whom 
we are only too thankful to be allowed to 
help and follow. * * She is delicate, 
graceful, young-looking—though I suppose 
she must be past forty, with a face like 
Madame Guyon, or some of the portraits of 
the Saints. * * Mrs. B. has alsoa vein 
of sparkling vivacity, and rapidity of appre- 
hending and availing herself of the mental 
conditions of those around her, which con- 
trasts strikingly with her habitual expres- 
sion of intense sadness and far-reaching 
aspiration, exalting her above the common 
things around her. 

“She is amost gentle, genial companion in 
private; full of culture and experience, ac- 
customed to intellectual and aristocratic 
society. * * 

“She has, happily, a tender, loving, un- 
selfish husband, who is one with her in 
spirit, and resigns her to this consecra- 
tion, though trembling lest she should suc- 
cumb under its labors, and rarely able to 
accompany her on account of his duties as 
President of a college.” 

Another friend writes :—‘‘When I arrived 
at the house, Mrs. Butler was in the garden, 
but presently stepped in—a rather tall,slight, 
graceful, elegant woman, dressed in white 
pique, relieved with black—a simple muslin 
cap—her whole aspect graceful and refined, 
with a face beautiful in its outline, but sad 
and worn. The sadness, I believe, was 
stereotyped there when her only little girl 
was killed before her eyes a few years ago. 
It was altogether different from what I ex- 
pected. I knew her to be clever—beyond 
the ordinary standard of women—and brave- 
hearted. But when I saw her, I could 
hardly grasp the idea that she was the Mrs. 
Butler whose career we had wonderingly 
and admiringly followed, who has gone 
through the garrison towns, one after 
another, into the very deepest depths of 
their degradation; who has addressed 
crowded meetings of working men and wo- 
men in the manufacturing towns, until she 


_Jewelers and Druggists, and by DE 








has that class fully with her. I could not 
help, as I looked at her and listened to her 
clear, soft voice, distinct in every syllable, 
going back for her type—not to Elizabeth 
Fry, Florence Nightingale, or any of our 
modern heroines, but to the early Christian 
lady-martyrs, whose very womanhood was 
made the means of their torture. I am not 
given to such things, but I fell in love, 
wholly and completely, with her. * * * 
Mrs. Butler looks so unable physically to 
go through the work she is deing, that I 
asked her how she bore it. She said, «J 
am so helpedin my journeyings. All meet- 
ings are arranged for me, and I have a 
company of noble men in every town 
where I go, who stand by me and help me.” 
* * In this description I have only given 
the barest outline of an hour of my life 
that I am glad to have had, and shall never 
forget.” P. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
May 7th, 3.30 p.m. Miss Lucretia P. Hale will read a 
brief paper on Moral Education in our Public Schools, 











All Women interested in the Sunday Meetings 








for women, are invited to meet at 498 ont S8t., 
on Sunday, the 13 inst,at 3 P. m. 2wis 
The Cambridge Woman Su e Asso- 


ciation, will hold its next meeting with Mrs. Ken- 
dall, 123 Inman St., Cambridgeport, on Wednesday 
evening, May 9th, at 8 o'clock. All who consider 
themselves members, or desire to retain their mem- 
bership, are requested to be p t, as busi of 
importance is to come before the meeting. Per. or- 
der of President. A. A. FELLows, Sec. 


Country Board,.—At Martha’s Vineyard, for 
little girls, with tuition and motherly care. Invigorat- 
ing sea breezes, bathing, riding. Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever unknown. G references. Terms 
only $200 a year, or reasonable price per week. 

LOCK BOX, 106, Edgartown, Mass. 4wi7 


REMOVAL, 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


poometly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women,and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and ine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 

ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 

Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 








has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2to4 Pp. Mm. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Satford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, * 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 

















ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Coppeta.—sed Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
: Restaurant,.—Russel! Marston. & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 


Woman’s Medical College.—i2 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“The First Families.” 
Use “SILVER WHITE” for cleaning and polishing 
their Silverware, and say it surpasses all other prepar - 
ations ow have ever used for this purpose, as it 
keeps their Silveralways new and bright. Sold by 
NNISON & Co., 
19 Milk Street. 


Wanted, —Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 

Reform Rooms, 2 % Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 
A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 








How Women can make Money.—The 
= Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 

ublished a superb new book *‘Buckeye Cookery and 
Practical Honsekeeping,”” (ogeeso-semets page of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, —— - women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 
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